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Congress Goes to Work 


work in a manner that makes it evident that 

the Republicans who control it are out for a 
“record of achievement” to which to point in the 1920 
presidential campaign. 

The suffrage resolution, submitting the nineteenth 
amendment to the states for ratification, was approved 
by the House on the third day of its session by a vote 
of 304 to 89. Its consideration in the Senate was twice 
blocked by anti-suffrage senators from the South. The 
announcements by Senators Keys and Hale, Republi- 
cans, and Senator Hale, Democrat, that they will vote 
for the amendment, give 66 votes pledged in its favor, 
two more than the necessary two-thirds majority. 
Early approval of the resolution by the Senate is cer- 
tain. 

The House passed in fifty minutes and the Senate in 
three, the War Risk Deficiency bill, making provision 
for the payment of allotments to soldiers’ dependents 
up to the end of the present fiscal year. President Wil- 
son’s cabled approval of the bill made possible the im- 
mediate mailing of 700,000 checks, totaling $13,107,000 
that had been held up at the War Risk Insurance Bu- 
reau since May 1 because of lack of funds. 

Then began the consideration of the regular appro- 
priation bills that failed at the last session of the Sixty- 
fifth Congress because of the Senate filibuster. These 
bills will be disposed of in record time, according to 
Republican leaders. 

Secretary of the Navy Daniels surprized members of 
Congress, when hearings on the Naval Appropriation 
bill were begun, recom- 


— Sixty-sixth Congress has buckled down to* 


pleted portion of the last three-year building program 
be carried out. Republican leaders took the Secretary’s 
action as confirming their belief that the huge naval 
program presented last December was never intended 
as anything more more than a paper navy. The new 
program was incorporated in the Naval bill, which 
passed the House but was held up by the Senate fili- 
buster, That bill provided for suspending expenditures 
on the program should a League of Nations be created. 

Secretary Daniels’ recommendation was welcomed by 
the Republican majority, since it assists them in their 
policy of economy and retrenchment. They are becoming 
deeply concerned over the figures to which monthly 
expenditures by the Government are mounting. On May 
1, $2,226,000,000 of the Victory Loan already had been 
spent. The repeal of the so-called 10 per cent luxury 
taxes and the soft drink taxes will further cut into rev- 
enue returns. Large sales of securities by the Govern- 
ment will be mecessary, Congressional leaders fear, if 
a deficit is to be avoided. 

In this connection Progressives of the Senate under 
the leadership of Senator Borah made clear in termi- 
nating their fight against Senator Penrose’s candidacy 
for chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, that it 
was not to the personality of Senator Penrose that 
they object, but to the principles of taxation for which 
he stands. If Segator Penrose’s announced policy of re- 
ducing taxes on incomes and profits is made the policy 
of the Republican party, Senator Borah announced, the 
Progressives would be compelled to split away from the 
party, endangering its success. at the polls in 1920. 





mending that the three- 
year building program, 
calling for ten first class 
battleships, six battle 
cruisers, ten scout cruis- 
ers, and 130 smaller craft, 
which he _ so_ urgent- 
ly requested in the last 
days of the Sixty-fifth 
Congress, be abandoned. 
He believed that the 
United States should show 
its faith in the League of 
Nations by authorizing no 
new battleship construc- 
tion at this time. All other 
nations represented at the 
Peace Conference were 
following this course, he 
said. He did recommend, 











Senate Progressives, 
altho defeated in their 
fight against Senator 
Penrose, are highly 
pleased with the commit- 
tee appointments’ they 
won in the organization 
of the Senate. They be- 
lieve that they now are 
in a favorable position to 
influence important, re- 
construction legislation. 
Senator Cummins became 
chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Com- 
merce; Senator Jones of 
Washington, chairman of . 
the Committee on Com- 
merce; Senator Kenyon, 
of the Committee on Ed- 








Marcus in New York Times 
however, that the uncom- 


You'll never get there in that thing 


ucation and Labor; Sen- 
ator LaFollette, of the 
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Committee on Manufactures, and Senator Gronna chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture. In addition Sen- 
ator Johnson was given a place on the Foreign Relations 
Committee, giving a majority in that committee against 
the League of Nations, and Senator Cummins was elect- 
president pro tempore of the Senate. These gains were 
possible, Progressive senators believe, only because they 
“held out” on Penrose. 

The Sixty-sixth Congress received its first message 
from President Wilson, cabled from Paris, with mixt 
feelings. Its labor passages were called “socialistic” by 
some and by others they were looked upon as hav- 
ing been written by an “internationalist” rather than 
by a nationalist; but no one publicly disagreed with 
them. 

Republican leaders answered its passages on woman 
suffrage, and on the return of the wires and the rail- 
roads to their private owners, by the statement that 
they intended to pass the suffrage resolution and to 
return the wires and the railroads regardless of any 
advice from the President. 

The President’s recommendation that war-time pro- 
hibition be repealed in so far as it affects wine and 
beer was unpopular with both houses. Canvasses of the 
House and Senate show that more than two-thirds of 
both houses would vote against any repeal measure. It 
is unlikely that the repealer will be forced to a record 
vote in either house. 

Some of the President’s opponents profest to see in 
the President’s message an “announcement” that he 
would run for a third term. Senator New, Republican, 
of Indiana, gave expression to this idea when he said 
the President had made a bid in his message for the 
votes of the women, of labor and of the liquor interests, 
“an unique but powerful combination.” Recent intima- 
tions from Paris that the President would not run for 
a third term were disquieting to Democratic politicians 
in Congress, who fear that no other Democratic candi- 
date can win in 1920. 

Interest in the Senate centers this week, and will 
center for many months to come, in the Treaty of Peace 
and the League of Nations covenant. However, debate 
upon the League and the treaty is not being allowed to 
interfere with the expeditious passage of appropriation 
measures. The present speed on these bills is not an 
end in itself. Republicans believe that the country will 
approve it, but the primary purpose is quickly to clear 
the way for action on the Republican program of legis- 
lation. 

This program, thus far, has been outlined only very 
indefinitely. It includes passage of legislation for a 
budget system, special tariff legislation for the protec- 
tion of the dye and allied chemical industries, to be fol- 
lowed .by extensive hearings looking to a complete and 
upward revision of the tariff at the next session, the 
return of the wire and the railroad systems to their 
owners with special legislation for their protection, 
legislation for the placement of all discharged soldiers, 
sailors and marines on reclaimed lands and a possible 
— and liberalization of the Sherman anti-trust 
aws. 


Proving the Eagle’s Wings 
HE United States Navy has set a new record for 
the world in making the first flight across the At- 
lantic—an elaborately prepared for and safe- 
guarded flight, to be sure, with a week’s rest halfway 
across at the Azores, but nevertheless an epoch-mak- 
ing feat in aviation. Only one of the three United States 
planes that started the flight was able to go on from the 
Azores. That was the NC-4, commanded by Lieutenant 
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Commander Albert C. Read and manned by a crew of 
five naval officers. It reached Lisbon on May 27, having 
left Trepassy Bay, Newfoundland, on May 16, and 
found the city en féte to celebrate the American re- 
versal of the voyage of Columbus. From Lisbon it was 
planned to continue the flight to Plymouth, England, 
making in all a voyage of about 4000 miles. The actual 
flying time of the NC-4 in her 2150-mile flight from 
shore to shore was 26 hours and 41 minutes, cutting 
down to less than a quarter the transatlantic record 
made by the fastest ocean liner, the “Mauretania.” The 
NC-4 maintained an average speed of 82 knots; the 
best that the “Mauretania” was capable of making was 
24.04 knots. 

While the NC planes were following their transat- 
lantic course patrolled by United States destroyers 
every fifty miles and were in constant wireless communi- 
cation with their bases, the world was waiting in sus- 
pense for news of Harry Hawker’s attempt to cross the 
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Uncle Sam: “Isn’t it about time you got 
over the idea that I’m made of money ?” 


Atlantic in a small Sopwith biplane. With Commander 
Grieves he left Newfoundland on May 18, and from the 
time the Sopwith disappeared above the clouds no news 
came for seven days of either its success or failure. At 
the end of the week it was generally conceded that both 
men were lost, since their supply of gasoline must have 
been used up and they had small chance of staying afloat 
for long in heavy seas. 

So it came about that on two continents men and 
women, reading with sorrow obituary eulogies of the 
daring young aviators who gave their lives in a game 
attempt to win for Great Britain the honor of the first 
transatlantic flight, were startled by extras announcing 
the rescue of Hawker and Grieves. Forced down by a 
stopped radiator pipe, they had zigzagged along till they 
found a tramp steamer, dropt in her course, and were 
taken aboard safely. 

But the Danish “Mary” had no wireless, and for 
days she jogged’ on at eight knots with the aviators re- 
cuperating comfortably from the strain of their flight 
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and the rest of the world mourning them for dead, until 
on May 25 the ship swung close enough to the coast of 
Scotland for flags to give the message “Saved crew of 
Sopwith aeroplane.” 

Hawker and Grieves had flown 1225 miles before the 
accident to the radiator forced them down. “It was thru 
being too careful,” said Hawker in describing the fail- 
ure of his flight. “Given another machine tomorrow, I 
would try again.” 


Hawker’s Own Story 


E had very difficult ground to rise from on the 

W other side. To get in the air at all we had to 

run diagonally across the course. Once we got 

away we climbed very well, but about ten minutes up 
we passed from firm, clear weather into fog. 

Off the Newfoundland banks we got well over this 

fog, however, and, of course, at once lost sight of the 
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Harding in Brooklyn Daily Bagle 

“The telegraph and telephone lines will of course 

be returned to their owners as soon as the trans- 

fer can be effected without administrative confusion” 
sea. The sky was quite clear for the first four hours, 
when the visibility became very bad. Heavy cloud banks 
were encountered, and eventually we flew into a heavy 
storm with rain squalls. 

At this time we were flying well above the clouds at 
a hight of about 15,000 feet. 

About five and one-half hours out, owing to the chok- 
ing of the filter, the temperature of the water cooling 
out the engines started to rise, but after coming down 
several thousand feet we overcame this difficulty. 

Everything went well for a few hours, when once 
again the circulation system became choked and the 
temperature of the water rose to the boiling point. We 
of course realized that until the pipe was cleared we 
could not rise higher without wasting motor power. 

When we were about ten and one-half hours on our 
way the circulation system was. still giving trouble, and 
we realized we could not go on using up our motor 
power. 
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Then it was we reached the fateful decision to play 
for safety. We changed our course and began to fly 
diagonally across the main shipping route for about two 
and a half hours, when, to our great relief, we sighted 
the Danish steamer which proved to be the tramp 
“Mary.” 

We at once sent up our Verey light distress signals. 
These were answered promptly, and then we’ flew on 
about two miles and landed in the water ahead of the 
steamer. 

The sea was exceedingly rough, and despite the ut- 
most efforts of the Danish crew it was one and a half 
hours before they succeeded in taking us off. It was 
only at a great risk to themselves, in fact, that they 
eventually succeeded in launching a small boat, owing 
to the heavy gale from the northeast which was 
raging. 

It was found impossible to salve the machine, which, 
however, is most probably still afloat somewhere in the 
mid-Atlantic. 

Altogether, before being picked up, we had been four- 
teen and a half hours out from Newfoundland. We were 
picked up at 8.30 (British summer time). 

From Captain Duhn, of the “Mary,” and his Danish 
crew we received the greatest kindness on our journey 
home. The ship carried no wireless, and it was not until 
we arrived off the Butt of Lewis that we were able to 
communicate with the authorities. 

On climbing aboard we found that Captain Duhn 
spoke very good English. He had been afraid we should 
go down before his boat reached us. 

“Another hour,” he said, as we went on the bridge, 
“and you would have gone down.” 

He thought we were Americans, and we were struck 
by the casual manner in which he took the whole busi- 
ness, as if it were an every day affair to take airmen out 
of the Atlantic. 

We immediately asked him his bearing and what like- 
lihood there was of meeting a ship that day or the next, 
and of being in the main route of shipping. 

At that time he thought there would be a very good 
chance of seeing a ship with wireless at any moment. 
That night the storm got worse and we had to heave to, 
only making about a knot in a northerly direction, thus 
taking us off the shipping route and lessening the 
chance of meetimg another ship. 

We slept, or tried to most of the time, drank tea, and 
read the captain’s English books. We saw St. Kilda, but 
it was not until the Butt of Lewis was reached that we 
could communicate. 

What we want to emphasize is that the fault was not 
due to the motor, which was in every way reliable, run- 
ning satisfactorily from start to finish, even after boil- 
ing all the water away. The motor was still running 
merrily, tho red hot, when we alighted in the water. 

Off Loch Eireholl we were met by the destroyer 
“Woolston” and conveyed to Scapa Flow, where we had 
a splendid welcome home from Admiral Freemantle and 
the men of the Grand Fleet. 


When the Bonds of 
Discipline Relax 


HAT the newspapers delight in calling a “crime 

W wave” has followed every war as far back as 
police records are kept, and the question has 

recently been raised as to what may be expected after a 
war of the proportions of the Great War. The soldiers, 
suddenly released from the restraints of military dis- 
cipline, and the whole population, relaxing from the 
high and patriotic tension of war time, tend to swing 























© Harrie 4 Ewing 

President pro tem. by the unanimous 
choice of the Republicans—Senator 
Albert Baird Cummins. He has been 
in the Senate for eleven years and 
is one of the Progressive group 





International Film 


The most vigorous and talkative 
opponent of the League of Nations, 
Senator William E. Borah of Idaho 








Some of the 
Senate’s 


Leading Lights 























International Film 

The Republican whip, Senator Charles 
Curtis, who has been sent to Con- 
gress from Kansas for over a quar- 
ter of a century, first as a Repre- 
sentative and later as a Senator 





International Film 
The chief spokesman in favor of 


the League of Nations, Senator 
Gilbert M. Hitchcock of Nebraska 
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“It’s always fair weather” with Vice-Presi- 
dent Marshall. Here he is cheering up the 
Democratic leader, Senator Martin of Vir- 
ginia (right) with one of his famous jokes 


International Film 


Three members of the Republican ma- 
jority in the Senate talking things 
over just before the extra session 
opened. At the left is Senator James 
Wadsworth, Jr., of New York. The 
accusing finger belongs to Senator 
George Moses of New Hampshire. At 
the right is Senator Harry New of Il- 
linois, a comparatively recent member 





International Film 


Probably Senator Chamberlain of 
Oregon holds the record for faultfind- 
ing in the Senate. Altho a Democrat, 
he has spoken fearlessly and fre- 
quently against the mistakes of the 
administration, particularly in mili- 
tary matters. As chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs he in- 
troduced a bill repeating the charges 
made by former Judge Advocate 
General Ansell against the army sys- 
tem of courts-martial and asking for 
investigation of them and a reform 





International Film 


Senator Warren G. Harding of Ohio (left), often 
Proposed as Presidential candidate, and Senator 
Reed Smoot of Utah. They are both Republicans 
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St. Louis Republic 


An argument that critics often use to’ keep the world from moving forward 


into forms of excesses which get them into trouble. 
Only last week the matter was given practical illus- 
tration in a case which has received a good deal of pub- 
licity in the New England papers. It was of a young 
man who marched away eighteen months ago to join 
the army. Last month he came back, with a clean army 
record, three service stripes on his sleeve, and the sense 
of having done the job he set out to do. Along with the 
other boys from his town he marched up the main street 
to the city square, where he read his name embossed on 
the Roll of Honor and where the whole town gathered to 
call him a hero. 

That night he and some of his fellow soldiers went 
into a saloon to have a few drinks. They had too many 
and, on coming out, jumped into the saloonkeeper’s car 
which stood at the door and went off on a joy ride. 
Shortly after the car ran into a telephone pole and was 
wrecked. 

The boy was arrested, pleaded guilty, and was 
sentenced on three counts—using a car without the 
owner’s consent, driving a car while intoxicated, oper- 
ating a car without a license. He was given sixty days 
in jail and a fine and costs of over one hundred dollars. 
His bonus money on discharge and a week’s pay which 
the Government owes him will almost pay the fine and 
costs, and the girl he is to marry will make up the dif- 
ference. Indeed, friends who have taken up his case ex- 
pect the Governor to pardon him. 

But he has been in jail, he feels himself disgraced, 
and the high hopes of his homecoming from France 


are so dashed that he has lost all ambition to start 
again. 

This young fellow’s case is one of many—some one 
has estimated that several thousand men in the uniform 
of the United States are in jails in various parts of the 
country. Letters have been sent to the governors, chiefs 
of police and others urging that all of them, if possible, 
be pardoned or released on parole before the Fourth of 
July, and that the offitials interest themselves in trying 
to settle such cases out of court in the future. In the 
case described above, for example, friendly intervention 
would probably have induced the owner of the car to 
accept the money to repair it without having the soldier 
arrested. 

As permanent help for such a situation it has been 
proposed to revive on a great scale the appointment of 
public defenders in the courts. 

The public defender, whose duty is to defend accused 
persons just as the prosecuting attorney’s is to pros- 
ecute them, has had a great success in the West. The 
movement has been halted by the war, yet there never 
was a time when the public defender’s services were 
more needed, 

Great numbers of young men have had a year or 
more of intensive training in fighting, in overcoming 
every obstacle, in driving automobiles at a speed limit- 
ed only by the horse-power of their engines. They can- 
not settle down at once to the restraints of civil life; 
we cannot afford to let them readjust themselves thru 
the police courts. 
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Chicago News 


Another monarch dethroned—The airplane snatches off King Neptune’s Crown 
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St. Louis Post Dispatch 


The Worse 'Ole—Germany takes a les- 
son from the philosophy of Old Bill 


The Winnipeg General Strike 


OR two weeks the city of Winnipeg has been in 
RK in the paralyzing grasp of a general strike. The 

trouble began with the efforts of the building 
trades’ and metal workers’ unions to reconstruct their 
relations with employers. But it rapidly spread to other 
classes of workers, until it involved even Government 
employees. The demands of the original strikers were 
for higher wages, shorter hours and more complete rec- 
ognition of the unions. But apparently the issue soon 
shifted to the question of the right to the sympathetic 
strike. After a few days it is said that the employers in 
the trades first involved exprest their willingness to treat 
with their striking employees and to seek to come to 
some agreement with them. But the union leaders re- 
plied that it was then too late. The employers must 
yield all that the workers asked or the strike would not 
only go on but spread. 

On the first day of the strike some 27,000 workers 
stopped work. Stores, restaurants, bakeries and dairies 
were involved, and subsequently the street car lines, 
telephone and telegraph offices, the post office and the 
fire department. It has been exceedingly difficult for the 
rest of the world to find out what is actually going on 
in Winnipeg, sirlte the labor leaders would let no tele- 
grams be sent from the city without their approval. 
But it appears that after a day or two the city em- 
ployees, the workers in the light and power plants and 
the city water works, and the men in the newspaper 
offices all joined the strike. It was reported that practi- 
cally all organized labor was on strike, the only unions 
whose members were at work being the moving picture 
operators, the musicians and the railway men. 

Efforts were made by the city authorities and by the 
Minister of Labor in the central Government at Ottawa 
to bring the two sides in the controversy together, but 
without result. After ten days the strike movement be- 
gan to spread to other parts of Canada. At Edmonton, 
Calgary, Brandon, Regina, and other smaller places gen- 
eral strikes actually began; while in other cities from 
Montreal to Vancouver similar action was threatened. 
It was reported that the organization of postal em- 
ployees had decided to call a strike of all the postal 
workers from Sault Ste. Marie to the Pacific coast. 

Last week the matter began in Winnipeg to take a 
political turn. What had started asa sympathetic strike 
in support of the contentions of certain workers with 
definite grievances gradually took the shape of general 
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dissatisfaction with living conditions. Excessive prices 
for food and great differences in food prices between 
Winnipeg and points across the line in the United States 
are said to be influencing many who are not union work- 
ers to join the movement. It is charged that plenty of 
food is coming into the city, but that it is being hoarded 
by dealers in the hope that great demands from Europe 
will raise prices to unheard of levels. 

The assertion that a Soviet government had been set 
up in Winnipeg or was aimed at by the strikers has 
been indignantly denied by the union leaders. 


European Industry Is Paralyzed 


RANK A. VANDERLIP, of the National City 

Bank of New York, who has just returned from 

Europe, presented an alarming view of the 
situation to an audience of 1500 economists and finan- 
ciers at a dinner in the Hotel Astor, New York, on May 
26. He found in every country over there production 
paralyzed, finance in confusion, men idle, and machinery 
and materials lacking: 


I believe it is possible that there may be let loose in Eu- 
rope forces that will be more terribly destructive than have 
been the forces of the Great War. I believe we can probably 
save the situation from anything as fearful as that. If I 
did not believe it, I would hesitate to say what I shall about 
conditions. I do not believe in charity for Europe exactly— 
money charity—we have done a good deal of that, but I do 
believe in the charity of mind toward Europe. I am no 
longer critical of any fool thing that Europe does. They 
are entitled to do fool things. They are in a state of mind, 
they are in a nervous tension, they are shaken in morale, 
they are opprest by the most harassing situations, and why 
should they not readily grasp for anything in this Peace 
Conference that would stanch their wounds? Let us be sym- 
pathetic with them. 


In England there are 1,000,000 people living on un- 
employment allowances and in Belgium 800,000. Many 
have become demoralized by the war so as to be incapa- 
ble of industrial efficiency. The population of Europe 

















Press Illustrating ‘ 
THE PULPIT HITS, THE MOVIES CATCH 


A ball game in which Douglas Fairbanks and Billy Sunday 
each captained a team that netted $5000 for charity. 
And the “Sinners” beat the “Saints” by a score of 1 to 0 








eturning Stolen Goods 


© Underwood & Underwood ' 

Some of the machinery and supplies that the Germans stole from the Allies during the war 
were retaken in the last of the Allied advance during the war and are now being moved by 
German prisoners and sent back to France and Belgium. The prisoners at the left are loading 
some pumps into a British barge on the Meuse. Above is the Isobel Brunel Dump at Namur 
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© Underwood & Underwood 


oa and get your dynamo” is the slogan of this booty dump in Belgium, where thousands of dynamos stolen by the Germans from 
rench and Belgian factories and recovered by the Allies have been deposited awaiting identification by their rightful owners 
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has increased since the Napoleonic wars from 175,000,- 
000 to 400,000,000 by means of the development of in- 
dustries and foreign commerce. All this has now come 
to a stop. 

The England that I saw the first of February was an 
England on the very verge of revolution. You did not get 
that over here, but it is a fact generally admitted by all 
Englishmen. When I arrived in London the streets were 
full of army lorries trying to carry the people because there 
were strikes on the District Railway and in the tube; the 
coal miners were threatening an immediate strike, and the 
supply of coal was so scarce that life there was most un- 
comfortable. 

Up in Glasgow there were such riots that they had sent 
military tanks to patrol the streets. The railroad men were 
threatening a tie-up of all transport service. The electricians 
were threatening to put London in absolute darkness, and 
all were provided with candles thruout the evening ex- 
pecting the light any moment to be cut off. 

Now, happily, there has been a great change in that sit- 
uation. The great underlying common sense of the English- 
man came to the rescue and differences were partly com- 
posed. 

England has held the premier position in the interna- 
tional industrial markets. Now, how did she hold it? She 
had little raw material, some iron, and some coal; that was 
all. I will tell you how she held it. She held it by under- 
paying labor. That was her differential. That is how she 
competed. She underpaid labor, until today labor has not a 
house over its head in England, and the Government is 
undertaking to build a million houses for working men— 
a million houses! 

English industry made a red ink overdraft on the future 
by underpaying labor so that it did not receive enough to 
live efficiently, and you know that in the mill towns of Eng- 
land there grew up a secondary race of small, underfed, 
uneducated, undeveloped people. Well, England has got to 
pay the overdraft now. She found that a third of her men 
of military age were unfit for military service. 

The war is still costing England $32,500,000 a day 
since the armistice. France is crushed. Italy is in worse 
plight. Spain, tho prosperous, has in Barcelona the can- 
cer of Bolshevism. France has expanded her paper cur- 
rency from 5,000,000,000 francs to 36,000,000,000. Eng- 
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land has issued $1,500,000,000 of currency notes, “prac- 
tically fiat money.” The Belgian Government was forced 
to redeem $1,500,000,000 of the German marks with 
which the Germans had flooded the country. France has 
had to pay out $1,000,000,000 for the German currency 
in Alsace-Lorraine. The Austrian crowns have only 
three-eighths of 1 per cent of gold behind them. And 
the Bolsheviki presses are turning out perfect counter- 
feits of British, French, Italian and German currency 
in order to destroy the value of all money. 

We have got to do something about it. If we do not, it 
will do something about us. I do not believe that we can 
furnish the credit to rehabilitate the Governmental credits 
of Europe. Many of them are too badly involved already. I 
do believe that we must furnish those things that are essen- 
tial to the re-starting of industry in Europe, and I believe: 
that we must furnish those things to all Europe. It will 
not do to use the usual methods of money-lenders, pick out 
the best security and say we will take a chance on this and 
let the rest go. We have got to loan in the measure of the 
necessity rather than in the measure of the security, be- 
cause there is no security anywhere as long as you will have 
part of Europe idle, in want and hunger, ready for Bol- 
shevism, ready for some uprising, something that will bet- 
ter their condition, and I want to tell you that there is a 
minority in every country in Europe, an active minority, 
that believe in a program for the upsetting of social order. 


The Peace Negotiations at Versailles 
HILE preparing their complete and final reply 
to the peace terms presented to them, the Ger- 


\ \ man delegates at Versailles have been sending 
daily notes of protest against certain of the require- 
ments. The most important of these was a sweeping 
remonstrance against the economic demands. In this 
Count von Brockdorff-Rantzau points out that Germany 
as an agricultural country could support only 40,000,000 
inhabitants, and that it was only by the development of 
industries and commerce that she could raise her popu- 
lation to 67,000,000. In 1913 Germany imported 12,000,- 


000 tons of foodstuffs and 15,000,000 persons were 
maintained thru foreign trade or were dependent upon 
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THE PARTITION OF THE NEAR EAST 


The shaded area is the territory claimed before the war as the British “sphere of influence” 


headed lines from the south show the main movements of the British forces. 
The Greeks claim Smyrna and the Dodecanese Islands adjacent. Italy, by the Pact of London, 
England or France. The Jews have been promised a national home in Palestine. The King 


The French claim Syria and the south 


or now occupied by British troops. The arrow- 
ern part of Armenia. 
was promised a share of Turkey equal to that of 
of the Hedjaz claims Damascus for the Arabs 
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cording to the terms of 
peace Germany loses all 
her colonies, all her mer- 
chant ships for overseas 
trade, and all her foreign 
investments and_ securi- 
ties, besides being obliged 
to build ships for the Al- 
lies and to pay over- 
. whelming indemnities. 
The territorial cessions 
demanded of Germany 
would deprive her of the 
regions producing one- 
fifth of her grain and po- 
tatoes, three-fifths of her 
zinc, three-quarters of her 
mineral output, and one- 
third of her coal. Millions 
would need to emigrate, 
but they would be exclud- 
ed from the most impor- 
tant countries. During the 
war 1,750,000 Germans 
were killed and a million 
more died from the fam- 
ine imposed by the block- 


foreign raw material. Ac- 
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© Underwood & Underwood 


The Kolchak government is established on a_ constitutional basis 
‘and is trying to bring about the regeneration of industrial conditions 
Admiral Kolchak is the one authority in Russia to be recognized by the 
‘.Allies. He has the support of the anti-Bolshevik elements thruout the 
country and he has led victorious armies against the Bolshevik forces 
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tion by her of the coal sup- 
plies of Northern France. 
An entire industry was ob- 
literated with a calculation 
and a savagery which it 
will take many years to re- 
pair. The result has been a 
grave and prolonged short- 
age of coal in Western Eu- 
rope. There can be no rea- 
son in equity why the effect 
of this shortage should be 
borne exclusively by the 
allied nations who were its 
victims, or why Germany 
who deliberately made her- 
self responsible for the de- 
ficiency, should not, to the 
full limit of her capacity, 
make it good. 


Premier Clemenceau’s 
reply further points out 
that “by the enforced re- 
duction of her military 
armaments in the future” 
hundreds of thousands 
who have been engaged 
in training for armies or 
producing instruments of 
destruction will be avail- 





ade. The note concludes: , 

We do not know, and indeed we doubt, whether the dele- 
gates of the allied and associated powers realize the in- 
evitable consequences which will take place in Germany. An 
industrial state very thickly populated, closely bound up 
with the economic system of the world, and reduced to the 
obligation to import enormous quantities of raw material 
and foodstuffs, suddenly find herself pushed back to the 
phase of her development which would correspond to her 
economic conditions and the numbers of her population as 
they were half a century ago. Those who will sign this 
treaty will sign the death sentence of many millions of 
German men, women and children. 


To this protest the council of the allied and associ- 
ated powers returned a caustic and ironic reply, point- 
ing out first that by reducing the territory of Germany 
they had relieved her of some 6,000,000 of her former 
population for which she will no longer have to provide. 
Germany is allowed to retain a considerable proportion 
of her smaller ships and, further, 


it seems to have entirely escaped the notice of her spokes- 
men that the sacrifice of her larger shipping is the inevita- 
ble and necessary penalty imposed upon her for the ruth- 
less campaign which, in defiance of all laws and precedent, 
she waged during the last two years of the war upon the 
mercantile shipping of the world. 

As a partial offset against the twelve and three-fourths 
million tons of shipping sunk, it is proposed to transfer 
four million tons of German shipping. In other words, the 
shipping which it is proposed to take from Germany con- 
stitutes less than one-third of that which was thus wan- 
tonly destroyed. The universal shortage of merchant ship- 
ping is the result, not of the terms of peace, but of the 
action of Germany, and no surprize can reasonably be felt 
if she is called upon to bear a share—and it is a very mod- 
erate share—of a loss for which her own criminal deeds 
have been responsible. 


As for zinc, phosphates, iron ore and other raw ma- 
terials, Germany can import them like other countries 
having a shortage. “It would appear to be an economic 
fallacy that the political control of a country is essen- 
tial in order to procure a reasonable share of its prod- 
ucts.” 

But should not the coal situation be viewed from a dif- 
ferent and wider standpoint? It cannot be forgotten that 
among the most wanton acts perpetrated by the German 
armies during the war was the almost complete destruc- 


able for peaceful voca- 
tions. “No result should be more satisfactory to the 
German people.” 


But the first condition of any such recuperation would 
appear to be that Germany should recognize the facts of 
the present state of the world, which she has been mainly 
instrumental in creating, and realize that she cannot escape 
unscathed. The share which she is being called upon to bear 
of the enormous calamity that has befallen the world has 
been apportioned by the victorious powers, not to her de- 
serts, but solely to her ability to bear it. 

All the nations of Europe are suffering from losses and 
are bearing and will continue to bear burdens which are 
almost more than they can carry. These burdens and losses 
have been forced upon them by the aggression of Germany. 
It is right that Germany, which is responsible for the origin 
of these calamities, should make them good to the utmost 
of her capacity. Her hardship will arise not from the con- 
ditions of peace, but from the acts of those who provoked 
and prolonged the war. Those who were responsible for the 
war cannot escape its just consequences. 


The Troublous Stretch Between 
Constantinople and Calcutta 


E hear a great deal about Russia, however lit- 

tle we may know about it. But we neither hear 

nor know much about what has been going on 
in the region south of Russia. It seemed for a time that 
the plenipotentiaries at Paris might carry out their 
plans for the post mortem partition of the estate of the 
Sick Man of the East without outside interference, but 
suddenly we read of a Pan-Islam protest against the 
eviction of the Sultan and we perceive that the riots in 
Egypt and the ‘rebellion in India are connected with 
Constantinople. 

As may be seen from the map, the claims of the heirs 
to the Ottoman estate come into conflict. The various 
secret treaties conveyed the same real estate to divers 
powers, and now when they come to take possession 
there is trouble. France was promised a slice of Turkey 
extending from the Mediterranean to the Persian bor- 
der, but this takes in the lower half of Armenia and 
cuts it off from the sea. Damascus is desired by the 
French, British, Arabs, Jews and Syrians. The Italians 
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in occupying Adalia are carrying out the program of 
the Pact of London, but the landing of Italian troops in 
Smyrna conflicts with Greek claims. The Persians and 
Afghans object to their territory being disposed of 
without their consent. The quarter from which we have 
heard least, and which we may therefore surmize to 
harbor the most significant events, is Afghanistan. 
Habib Ullah, the late Ameer, remained friendly toward 
the British in consideration of a substantial subsidy 
and a constant threat of intervention, so during his 
reign, from 1901 to 1919, there was comparative quiet 
along the northwest border of India. Heturned a deaf ear 
to the call of the Calif for a Holy War, and dismissed 
the German emissaries who visited Kabul in 1915 to 
persuade him to raid the rich lowlands of the Indus, as 
his forefathers were accustomed to do. But on February 
20 last he was assassinated, and within a month the 
Afghans had crost the border at their old entrance, 
Khyber Pass, between Kabul and Peshawar. Both the 
manner and the motive of the murder are obscure, but 
it was reported that the late Ameer had gone on a hunt- 
ing trip after grouse and was asleep in his tent, watched 
by four pages and surrounded by guards, when a pistol 
shot was heard and his brother, Nasr, and eldest son, 
Inayat, rushing into the tent, found him shot thru the 
head. Inayat Ullah Khan, it appears, resigned his claim 
upon the throne by right of primogeniture in favor of 
his uncle, Nasr Ullah Khan, but the latter failed to se- 
cure the prize, for a new claimant appeared, the son of 
the third and favorite of the seven wives of the late 
Ameer. This queen, Ulya Hazrat, is described as “a 
woman of ungovernable passions, wilful, domineering 
and capricious.” Her son, Aman Ullah Khan, seems to 


have inherited his mother’s character, for thohe is only. 


twenty-seven years old he won over the army. He has 
imprisoned his uncle Nasr on a charge of ‘instigating 
the assassination and has executed the colonel sup- 
posed to have committed the crime. Nasr was known 
to be anti-English. The attitude of Aman, the new 
Ameer, remains to be determined, but. from the facts 
that he dispatched an emissary to Moscow to make an 
alliance with the Bolsheviki, and that eight battalions 
of Aghan regulars with cannon attacked the British 
outposts at Dakka, near Khyber Pass, on May 16, we 
may infer that he is unfriendly. The attacks were re- 
pulsed and the Afghan commander has asked for an 
armistice. 

An unexplained complication of the situation is that 
the murdered Ameer at the time of his death. was en- 
gaged in forming an alliance with the Khans of Russian 
Turkestan. This looks like a revival of the Pan-Tura- 
nian movement, but this time under British auspices 
instead of German. Russian Turkestan lies next to 
Afghanistan and Persia is coveted by both countries. A 
force of English and Indian troops was rushed to this 
region last winter from Quetta, conveyed across the 
Persian desert partly by camels and partly by Ford 
trucks, the new “ship of the desert.” Arrived at Merv 
they took the Transcaspian railroad from the Bolsheviki 
with the aid of Mensheviki and Turcomans. But now 
the British have withdrawn from Turkestan and the 
Soviet committee in charge of the textile industries is 
rejoicing in getting a supply of cotton from Tashkent. 

While the British on the border are being attacked 
by the Afghans they are further endangered by a rising 
in the rear. The Punjab is in a state that the Viceroy of 
India, Baron Chelmsford, does not hesitate to call “open 
rebellion.” The plan drawn up by Lord Chelmsford and 
E. S. Montagu, Secretary for India, for the reform of 
the Indian administration by gradually enlarging 
the sphere of _ self-government, failed to meet 
the demands of the nationalist leaders. Passive 
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resistance soon passed into active, and the at- 
tempt to suppress the disorders by the Rowlatt 
acts fomented the feeling. Famine prepared the 
ground for the crop of violence and Bolsheviki sowed 
the seed. Hitherto the British have been able to rule 
India with a mere handful of men because of the racial 
and religious divisions, but now the Hindus and Mo- 
hammedans are uniting. Hindu agitators have even 
been invited to speak in the mosques, which they were 
formerly not allowed to enter. What is most serious, the 
Sikhs, whom the British have employed against both 
Hindus and Mohammedans and in foreign wars, are 
also disaffected. The Indian troops returning victorious 
from France were received at home by jeers instead of 
cheers. At Amritsar, which is to the Sikhs what Rome 
is to the Catholics, the city hall was burned down and 
the banks looted. Just before the war the capital of 
India was removed to Delhi because it was considered 
safer than Calcutta, but Delhi now is a center of sedi- 
tion. 

The Moslems of India, Persia, Egypt and Anatolia, 
perhaps also of Algeria and Morocco, threaten to revolt 
if the Calif loses Constantinople. In face of this threat 
the Allies are likely to revise their war aims and, in- 
stead of giving Constantinople to Russia as they had 
promised, they may allow the Sultan to remain. 


The Welfare of the Children 


OMMISSIONS of distinguished foreigners, who 

come to this country to confer on army matters, 

on transportation, food, munitions, propaganda, 
almost every subject connected with the war, have fol- 
lowed close on one another’s heels thruout the past two 
years. With the coming of peace it appears that these 
friendly visits, fruitful of understanding and of knit- 
ting up all the strands of codperative action among 
allied peoples, are not to come to an end. But they are 
to take on an entirely new complexion. We are enter- 
taining in the United States at the present moment ten 
of the most distinguished specialists in child welfare of 
Europe and Asia. They are Sir Arthur Newsholme, 
M.D., one of the world’s authorities on vital statistics 
and a veteran champion of measures to improve the 
health of women and children; plucky little Eleanor 
Barton, of the Woman’s Codéperative Guild of Great 
Britain, with a membership of more than thirty thou- 
sand working-class married women who know what they 
want and insist upon their Government’s furnishing it; 
Dr. René Sand, of the University of Brussels; Dr. Clo- 
thilde Mulon, who had charge of the day nurseries 
established in the French munitions factories by the 
Government, and one of the ten women given the status 
of medical major of the second rank in the French © 
army; Takayuki Namaye, representing the Japanese 
governmental department in charge of child welfare; 
Signor Fabio Frasetto, a professor of anthropology 
from Italy; Mile. L. E. Carter, principal of a girls’ 
school in Brussels; R. C. Davison, director of the juve- 
nile labor exchanges in Great Britain; Sir Cyril Jack- 
son, of the British Ministry of Labor; Dr. Radmila 
Lazarevitch Milochevitch, wife of the secretary of the 
Serbian Legation in Washington. — 

They are all official guests of the Government of the 
United States, by invitation of Miss Julia C. Lathrop, 
of the Federal Children’s Bureau, warmly seconded by 
President Wilson. They have spent some time in Wash- 
ington conferring with American experts and are to go 
in a body to nine American cities to hold regional con- 
ferences and to study our methods of child care. 

These meetings are called Conferences on Child Wel- 
fare Standards, the attempt being to set standards 
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This is the 


Life 
In Russia 


Now 


So far has transportation broken 
down under the Bolshevik regime 
that some of these refugees have 
lived for months in the railroad sta- 
tion at Choliarinsk. Food is scarce, 
disease spreads unchecked, and often 
sporadic fighting makes it unsafe for 
civilians to venture into the streets 


Paul Thompson 








There are thousands of Russian 
peasants and Czechoslovaks living as 
refugees in freight cars and railroad 
stations thruout Russia who were 
trying to get out of the country when 
the Bolshevik government gained 
control and threw industrial and 
social conditions into disorder. Of 
course Pullmans were never over- 
plentiful in Russia, but now there 
are only freight cars—and they sel- 
dom go. The line below shows a 
group of passengers from one car 
trying to get hot water in their 
tea kettles at a way = station 
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which are practical at the present time for all coun- 
tries. The standards are designed to give to all chil- 
dren a fair chance from before the time of birth (for 
they include pre-natal care), so that society may be as- 
sured of a coming generation which is healthy, is edu- 
cated to do useful work in the world, and is prepared, 
in turn, to become the fathers and mothers of the gen- 
erations to come. 

The standards agreed upon establish sixteen as the 
lowest age at which a child shall go to work in any 
occupation. The only exception to this is that children 
between fourteen and sixteen may be employed in agri- 
culture and domestic service during vacation. Children 
between seven and eighteen should have nine months of 
school, either full or part time, each year. A child must 
have finished the eighth grade of school as well as 
reached his sixteenth birthday before he may be em- 
ployed. If he gets a job when he is sixteen, education 
must be provided for him during the next two years at 
daytime continuation schools. 

The working day for minors should never be longer 
than eight hours. For children between sixteen and 
eighteen the working day 
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Can We Explore the Sunken 


Continents ? 


F ever you get to sighing py em both poles have 
[vx reached and man has gonquered the air, the 

romance of the unknown is dead, just remember that 
considerably more than two-thirds of our planet—73.39 
per cent of it, to be exact—is still to be explored. To be 
sure this generous half portion is very, very wet, being 
covered by some consistently damp water, miles deep 
in spots, but it offers splendid rewards for the scientist, 
adventurer and treasure seeker. 

Man has been described as an animal that lives at 
the bottom of an ocean of air. He moves freely about 
in his appointed kingdom, but if he rises 28,000 feet 
above it (the record flight is 31,000 feet made by Adju- 
tant Casale, a French aviator) he must have oxygen 
tanks to keep the breath of life in his body; and yet a 
little higher and the wings of his fast flying airplane 
will find nothing on which to take hold. 

Lack of air halts man’s explorations of the inter- 
‘ stellar spaces, but it is 





should be shorter than 
for adults. Minors should 
be paid at.a rate which, 
for full-time employment, 
would yield at least the 
“necessary cost of proper 
living.” They should not 
be employed at night or in 
hazardous occupations. 

In order to protect 
mothers and babies, the 
standards declare that 
pre-natal care, trained at- 
tendance at child-birth, 
and adequate nursing and 
domestic assistance should 
be available for every 
mother regardless of her 
ability to pay for them. 
Prompt and _ complete 
birth registration should 
be required. More health 
centers should be estab- 
lished, and a_ public 
health nurse provided for 
every 2000 of the popula- 
tion. 

For the school child 
there should be better 
school buildings, more rec- 
reation, and better care of 








too much air that checks 
him when he would en- 
large the bounds of his 
knowledge in the depths 
of the sea. And today he 
is as anxious to go down 
as he is to go up, for not 
only do the ocean deeps 
have the lure of the un- 
known, but the submarine 
has made of them a great 
treasure house. 
According to an official 
statement of the United 
States Shipping Board 
the ships sent down by 
the German sea wolves to- 
tal 21,404,193 tons. Even 
tho we have become used 
to talking and thinking in 
billions the $3,000,000,000 
represented by ships and 
cargoes is still a sum to 
move the imagination. 
Add to them the treasure 
that the sea has swallowed 
up since the first gold la- 
den galleon put out and 
you form some idea of the 
material gain that awaits 
the one who will solve the 








health. For the adolescent, 
in school or out, there 
should be advice and in- 
struction as to health 
needs and ample provision for wholesome recreation. 

The state was held to be particularly responsible for 
the welfare of its defective, dependent and delinquent 
children, and for the supervision of institutions caring 
for them. Only as a last resort, the standards hold, 
should a child be removed from his own home. Juvenile 
courts, rural social service, and the appointment of state 
child welfare commissions were approved. 

Full copies of the standards—and they are of interest 
to every parent—may be had on application to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. Their purpose is to 
apply the most modern of methods to one of the oldest 


of problems—how to make a child healthy, wealthy and 
wise, 


( tains Service 





Here is a diving machine designed to carry several men, who would 
do their work without leaving the steel globe. The greatest danger a 
diver meets is of being blown up by the increasing pressure under water 


problem of transporting 
man from the bottom of 
his ocean of air to the 
bottom of the ocean of 
water—and bringing him safe back again. 

Drowning is the least of a diver’s dangers. The great- 
est is being blown up. It is comparatively easy to keep 
water at bay by opposing it with air, but the deeper the 
Giver goes the greater must be the pressure of air 
within his diving suit to balance the increasing pres- 
sure of the water without. 

When the first of the East River tunnels was build- 
ing, a party of engineers went on an inspection tour. 
They took with them light refreshments including gin- 
ger ale. When they opened a bottle in the air lock where 
comprest air was fighting back the river they ncticed 
that there was no “fizz” to the drink. One of the men 
drank a bottle of the flat stuff. [Continued on page 374 








The Senate Versus the People 


An Editorial 
_ By Hamilton Holt 


N 1890 the Senate of the United States passed the 
following resolution: 
Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representa- 
tives concurring) that the President be and is hereby 
requested to invite, from time to time as fit occasions may 
arise, negotiations with any government with which the 
United States has or may have diplomatic relations, to the 
end that any differences or disputes arising between the two 
governments which can not be adjusted by diplomatic 
agency, may be referred to arbitration and be peaceably 
adjusted by such means. 

This was the first time that a parliament of the world 
officially proposed that international differences be set- 
tled by peaceful means. It made a deep impression on 
men of good will everywhere. On the not unnatural as- 
sumption that the Senate would follow words with 
deeds, President Cleveland thru Secretary Olney nego- 
tiated a general treaty of arbitration with Great Brit- 
ain, and on January 11, 1897, the Olney-Pauncefote 
treaty was concluded and given to the world. Immedi- 
ately public interest in both countries was aroused, 
meetings were held, and petitions began pouring in 
upon the Senate. Did the Senate ratify the treaty? It 
did not. The treaty was rejected on May 5, 1897, by a 
lack of three votes of the required two-thirds majority. 

But the sentiment for arbitration was not killed, and 
in 1904 another attempt was made to put an arbitration 
treaty on the statute books—this time by President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Hay. Identical treaties with 
ten of our sister nations were negotiated, but the Sen- 
ate, by a vote of more than five to one, substituted the 
word “treaty” for the word “agreement” in the prelim- 
inary special agreement or compromis, so that before a 
dispute could go to arbitration the Senate would decide 
whether or not it should give its consent. President 
Roosevelt thereupon in disgust withdrew the treaties 
and declined to submit them to the governments with 
which they were made. 

In 1908-9, however, the Senate was prevailed upon 
to ratify a number of treaties of general arbitration. 
These were negotiated by Secretary Root and included 
agreements with France, England and Italy. But as 
the Senate was given the right to pass upon each com- 
promis and as all questions of national honor and vital 
interests were excluded from arbitration, and as each 
nation could define as it saw fit national honor and vital 
interests, naturally these treaties amounted to little or 
nothing. I do not recall that a single dispute was ever 
decided under them. 


UT all the time the movement for the peaceful set- 


tlement of international disputes was waxing 
stronger and stronger. Finally, when Mr. Taft became 
President he made an address in New York at a dinner 
of the Peace and Arbitration League in which he said he 
did not see why all questions, even those involving na- 
tional honor and vital interests, should not be arbi- 
trated. This remark was instantly taken up by The In- 


‘dependent and other papers and individuals thruout the 


country, and in a few weeks it was a national slogan. 

In 1912, Mr. Taft, thru Secretary Knox, negotiated 
two treaties of unlimited arbitration with England and 
France and laid them before the Senate. It was near 
the end of Mr. Taft’s term of office and the Democrats 
were in full hue and cry against him, as the Republi- 


cans are now against Mr. Wilson. Tho Mr. Taft stumped 
the country from Maine to California, the Senate was 
in its ugliest mood, and on a test amendment struck 
out, by a vote of 42 to 40, the third paragraph of Arti- 
cle III of the proposed treaty, which gave the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry instead of the Senate power to decide 
when a question was justiciable. The vote was strictly 
on party lines, with the exception of the defection of 
six Republicans, four of them violent anti-Taft men 
and one of them the manager of the Roosevelt cam- 
paign. If one Senator had voted the other way the 
amendment would have been lost. After further amend- 
ments, which excluded the question of immigration, the 
southern bonds, and the Monroe Doctrine from arbitra- 
tion, the Senate passed the emasculated treaty 76 to 3. 
But Mr. Taft was as disgusted as Mr. Roosevelt had 
been in 1904, and dropt the negotiations then and there. 
The attitude of Senator Lodge during this period 
may be of interest today. He wrote the majority report 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs favoring the 
amendments and made the principal speech against the 
treaties in the Senate. No other man, save possibly Mr. 
Roosevelt, accomplished so much for their defeat. 


OW the American people are again confronted with 

the question of whether a great peace treaty nego- 
tiated by their President is to be ratified by the Senate. 
The same old irrational attitude that confronted Pres- 
idents Cleveland, Roosevelt and Taft confronts Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

It is evident that Mr. Wilson has been mindful of the 
fate of his predecessors while working at Paris, for all 
the prerogatives of the Senate and even its prejudices 
have been scrupulously respected in the Covenant. The 
right to declare war is left to the various national gov- 
ernments and not to the League. The Monroe Doctrine 
is recognized as a part of international law, and all in- 
ternal questions, including immigration, are specifically 
reserved to the national parliaments. When I saw the 
President at the Murat Palace in Paris he assured me 
that he would sign no document to which the Senate 
could reasonably object on constitutional grounds. What 
he would do if the Senate “unreasonably” objected he 
did not say, but I suspect he was ready for a fight. 
Nevertheless, despite the conciliatory tactics of Mr. 
Wilson, the rumblings from Capitol Hill grow louder. 

Once more Senator Lodge appears as the protagonist. 
In 1912 he quoted with approval the principle laid down 
by Daniel Webster when he said that his politics 
“ceased at the water’s edge,” and yet the other day the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate telegraphed to all the Republican Senators to 
keep quiet until a caucus could be held to decide what 
party action shall be taken. 

When Senator Lodge held his debate with President 
Lowell on March 19, he made five suggestions for im- 
provements of the Covenant, all of which were accepted 
by President Wilson and the Peace Conference. But now 
he says “the new form is distinctly worse than the old 
and more dangerous to the peace of the world and to 
American rights and interests.” 

Senator Knox says that “Congress cannot delegate to 
any five, nine or other number of representatives of 
foreign governments, powers that the people have dele- 
gated to them or reserved to themselves.” And yet this 
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astute and experienced constitutional lawyer cannot 
point out a single instance in the Covenant where the 
sovereignty of any nation is impaired to the danger of 
itself or the world. Senator Knox is simply running 
amuck when he says America’s entrance into the League 
would spell “national suicide.” 

Senator Wadsworth says that ex-Senator Root’s sug- 
gested amendments have been “entirely disregarded,” 
which is certainly far from the case, as was shown in 
The Independent of May 24. But even if true, it is hard 
to see what bearing such amendments had upon the 
merits of the specific articles of the Covenant. Any one 
can suggest improvements to the Covenant. But the 
Covenant is only what the assembled nations are ready 
to accept now. Shall we take it or leave it? 

Senator Reed actually misrepresents the Covenant 
when he says it is “unamendable,” that it “impairs the 
sovereignty of the republic and reduces us to a vassal 
state,” and that “we must accept mandatories in Asia 
and Africa.” Such statements can only be accounted for 
on the ground that he has never carefully read the 
Covenant, or if he has that he is incapable of under- 
standing the English language. 
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Senator Borah asks “whether we shall delegate the 
power [to declare war] to a tribunal composed almost 
entirely of foreigners,” when he cannot be ignorant of 
the fact that the Council [not Tribunal] has the power 
only to recommend when war is to be employed. But the 
Senator reaches the very nadir of ineptitude when he 
brings the Sayior into the debate by saying that were 
Christ on earth and in favor of the Covenant, he, the 
Senator from Idaho, would not vote for it. 

There can be no doubt where the American people 
stand on this issue. Over half of the state legislatures 
have passed resolutions favoring the League of Na- 
tions. Both political parties have planks in their plat- 
forms endorsing the idea. The Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the National Grange, and the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, and hosts of other national, state 
and local organizations are all on record in favor of the 
project. There is apparently no formidable opposition to 
the Covenant outside the United States Senate. 

The issue then is clear and unequivocal. Will the 
Senate accept or defeat the greatest political document 
since the Declaration of Independence? 


The New Age 


An Editorial 
By Harold Howland 


T is trite to say that with the ending of the Great 
War comes the beginning of a new age. But it is 
true. The world will not be the same again. 

It is true in the field of the relations of nation to 
nation. The world is determined that nothing like the 
Great War shall ever happen again. The nations are 
determined that the world shall be organized. They in- 
tend to make it impossible for any people to assault 
civilization as Germany did. The terms of the Great 
Peace are the proof of the world’s determination that 
no people shall be permitted to put themselves above and 
outside the moral law and escape without paying the 
price. 

It is no less true in the relations of man to man. 
Bolshevism is a proof of it. Bolshevism is but the sweep 
of the pendulum to the other end of the arc when the 
hold of Czarism was let go. Bolshevism is evil like Czar- 
ism because it is rooted in inequality. It proposes to 
substitute the tyranny of the workers for the tyranny 
of the idlers. It is a little less evi] only because workers 


are better than idlers. But it is evil, for no tyranny is 


or ever can be good. 

Bolshevism will not last. The very fiber of man’s be- 
ing is against it. The pendulum, shaken from the grip 
of Czarism, cannot be grasped and held fast by a work- 
ingman’s oligarchy. Once loosed it will continue to 
swing. It will never reach either extreme point of its 
are again. Midway of the arc lies justice. 

None the less Bolshevism is a sign and a portent. It 
warns the world that the new age will not brook the 
exploitation of man by man. It demands a new state- 
ment of the relations of those who work and those who 
direct in industry. The formula proposed by Bolshevism 
is luridly wrong. But it lights up the error in the 
formula it seeks to replace. 

It is not only Bolshevism that demonstrates that the 
basic problem of the new age is not political but indus- 
trial. In every country the forces of labor are making 
new demands for the fuller recognition of the rights of 
the workers. Everywhere enlightened employers and in- 





telligent public leaders are giving their minds more and 
more to the problem of the readjustment of the rela- 
tions of those in industry who supply the capital and 
the directive skill and those who provide the manual 
labor. Never before was labor so conscious of its sol- 
idarity. The consciousness is beginning to be shared by 
capital. It must be fully entered into and sympathized 
with by the whole people if the progress of the new age 
is to be steady and not spasmodic, constructive and not 
destructive, real and not illusory. 


HE most striking demonstration of the new vision of 

the new age is the adoption by the representatives 
of thirty nations, assembled at Versailles, of a great 
charter of labor. Thru them the world has recognized 
the right of the workers to bargain collectively, to work 
but eight hours a day, to receive an adequate living 
wage, and to rest one day a week. It is not so long ago 
that the assertion of these rights was looked upon gen- 
erally as arrogant presumption on the part of labor. If 
there were no other sign in the skies the international 
acceptance of these principles would be enough to mark 
the beginning of a new epoch in human affairs. 

The task of the new age is to translate this new vision 
into actuality. The workers must be given a larger 
share in the control of industry and a larger propor- 
tion of the product of industry. The great charter of 
Versailles declares that the labor of a human being 
should not be treated as merchandise or an article of 
commerce. The workers are not sellers of the labor of 
their hands and brains. They are partners in the indus- 
try to which the labor of their hands and brains is 
indispensable. . 

Social and industrial justice must be the high goal 
of the age that is ushered in by the Great Peace. Where 
the nation, the people, the leaders in industry and the 
workers are wise and far-sighted, the road to the goal 
may be traveled in codperation and orderliness. But 
blindness or self-seeking or arrogance may yet cover 
the path with wreckage and with suffering. 


Editorially Speaking 


criticism of the Y. M. C. A. for its work with the 

American army overseas. Every investigation 
that is made of the matter shows that the Y did splen- 
did service. The latest report is made by a board of army 
officers acting under direction of the Secretary of War. 
The report has this to say: 


The greatest source of criticism was the taking over of 
general canteen work. By this the Y assumed responsibility 
of gigantic proportions. Every organization of the A. E. F. 
then expected of the Y a service which would be difficult 
to maintain in the most excellently functioning department 
of the army. 

Transportation was inadequate, military necessity did 
not permit transportation of military supplies, and the 
fighting man in the front lines did not receive the supplies 
which had been advertized and in a manner promised, and 
which he expected would be delivered. No such service was 
expected of other welfare organizations such as the Knights 
of Columbus, Salvation Army, Jewish Welfare Board and 
Red Cross, and these organizations have avoided this gen- 
eral source of harsh criticism. 

There can be no doubt that the Y has done a great work 
in the A. E. F. and that time will eliminate much of the 
faultfinding which at one time was prevalent. The great 
majority of the Y personnel have been generous, sympa- 
thetic, hard working and self-sacrificing. It is evident that 
much fearless, untiring work was done among the front 
line troops. It is to be regretted that this splendid service 
has been overshadowed in part by criticism for which the 
personnel in general are in no way responsible. 


The Y made mistakes and failed of achievement at 
times. But so did every other organization or agency, 
governmental or private, that had anything to do with 
the war, from the President down. None of them should 


[est is something uncanny about the continued 


be judged by its mistakes, but by its accomplishments, 
and by the balance between them. Such a judgment the 
Y need not fear. 


HEE 


The most recent lynching outbreak at Lamar, Mis- 
souri, permits none of the stock, excuses to be offered in 
its defense. The victim was a white man; he had been 
convicted and sentenced to life imprisonment; his crime 
was murder and not rape; his victims were men, not 
women. 

This lynching, like most of the others, is simply the 
expression of a spirit which is a mixture of lawlessness 
and savagery. 

The only remedy for such offenses against law and 
order is more law vigorously applied. The states in 
which lynchings occur have shown that they are unable 
or unwilling to prevent the application of “mob justice.” 
The nation must take the matter in hand. 

A Federal law making it a felony, punishable with 
heavy penalties, to participate in the acts of any mob 
which took the law into its own hands would be a good 
thing to try. Such a law would be enforceable by Fed- 
eral officers and Federal courts. It would be a powerful 
deterrent; for the members of lawless mobs are gener- 
ally cowards. 

Lynching is not a matter which concerns only the 
community in which it occurs. It concerns the entire 
nation. Respect for law and justice lies deep at the foun- 
dation of our institutions. Once let that go and chaos 
and dark night come on. 

If a Federal law, federally enforced, to punish the 
flouting of the law by mobs violates states’ rights, so 
much the worse for states’ rights. The right of the peo- 
ple of the United States to abolish lawlessness from the 
land is unimpeachable. 


The age of religious martyrdom has not gone. The 
transport “City of Marseilles” brought to the Mur- 
mansk coast a crew of Lascar firemen. It was the month 
of Ramazan, during which no Moslem may eat till the 
setting of the sun. But the sun did not set. The Lascars 
came up on deck as the sun dropt toward the horizon, 
but instead of disappearing it turned and rose again. 
After a few days some of the Lascars disobeyed the 
Koran and broke their fast, but seventeen of them were 
faithful unto death. 

XXX 

No reform is more resented than spelling reform. It 
took a Bolshevik revolution to reform Russian and the 
Government of Denmark has been fighting fifty years to 
improve the orthography of the Danish language. At 
the last election in Denmark the Government lost ground 
on this issue, and when the reform bill came up in the 
Storting the vote was a tie, 63 to 63, but was carried by 
the vote of the presiding officer. 


HEE 


Dr. Leonard Williams, a London physician, has pro- 
pounded the theory that high collars are the cause of 
high tempers. He says he has noticed “that since women 
have given up tight collars and are wearing garments 
that give complete freedom to the neck they have be- 
come sweeter tempered.” But are sailors the best hu- 
mored and clergymen the most ill natured men in the 
world? 

HKE 

When it was learned in England thru the calculated 
indiscretion of The Times that there had been serious 
riots in Delhi nine days before, members of Parliament 
accused the Government of concealing the news. The 
Secretary of State for India, Mr. Montagu, replied 
naively and conclusively that nobody had asked him if 
there had been riots in Delhi. 

KX 


New Year’s Day will come before Christmas this year 
in Rumania, for the State has adopted the Gregorian 
calendar, while the Church still sticks to the Julian. For 
three hundred years the Eastern Church has been open 
to the taunt that it preferred to disagree with the solar 
system rather than to agree with the Pope. 

KKH 


London kept Good Friday with crowded concerts of 
“Parsifal” music at Queen’s Hall. Arthur Guy Empey 
and his “Treat "Em Rough” crowd would not permit 
that in America. But evidently the British believe with 
Wesley that the devil should not be allowed to keep all 
the pretty tunes. 

KKK 

Every country has its camouflage. It is the camou- 
flage of the Americans to claim that they are doing 
wonders when they are merely muddling. It is the 
camouflage of the British to claim that they are mud- 
dling when they are accomplishing a particularly adroit 
piece of work. 

KKK 

The Presbyterian General Assembly has postponed 
until 1920 action on the resolutions admitting women 
to full equality in church affairs. This gives a chance 
for the United States Senate to put the State ahead of 
the Church. 

HE 

The Covenant is the result of a compromise. If any 
nation were completely satisfied it would be a bad Cove- 
nant, for each nation wants things it should not get. 
Here is something for the Senate to remember. 
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Why I Want to Get Back on the Farm 


By a Wounded Soldier 
Reported by Donald Wilhelm 


HE fellows that knew the farm all want to get 

back to it, and don’t you believe anything to the 

contrary. I read an article in a magazine here 

in the hospital saying that after all the other 
wars the farm boys went off to the city, and it said a 
lot of the Canadian boys want to bolt now. Well, maybe 
they do. But every boy in our outfit wants to get back 
to the farm. But just saying that my opinion doesn’t 
count at all, go ask the Federal Board of Vocational 
Guidance here in Washington. Some of them were out 
here getting our compensation matters fixed up for us. 
They said, “We want you to put in a claim for com- 
pensation, if you’re entitled to it, so you can get more 
education.” I talked to Mr. Woodley, who’s head of 
the examiners in the Washington district, and he said 
there hasn’t been 1 per cent of the hundreds of farm 
boys they’ve encountered that want to quit farming 
after seeing real service in France. He said he’d found 
a lot more boys who’d never seen a farm and want to 
start farming now than boys who want to quit the farm 
for the city. 

Maybe the boys who didn’t see real action got a dif- 
ferent result, I don’t know. I can’t speak for them. But 
they got routine in plenty, didn’t they? And they got a 
lot of discipline. 


HE routine in the service gets in on you. So does the 

discipline. But you don’t mind the discipline as much 
as the routine. You get used to discipline, and it did a 
lot for me. But the routine makes you want to express 
your individuality. You want to get out and lay things 
cut for yourself. That’s another reason why all the fel- 
lows who had ever been on a farm want to get back to 
farming. Why, I used to get to wishing with all my 
soul that I could get ahold of an old French hoe and dig 
—if I could just dig in my 


place was little and stony—they called it “Pebble Hill” 
—and my dad tried to help out with a little grain and 
feed store in town. A fellow named McGrew had the 
other grain store, and I can’t remember anything but a 
feeling of being the small fry in the town. You see old 
McGrew started out with more than my dad. He was a 
Scotchman with a German wife—that’s a combination 
that’s hard to beat. So pretty soon old McGrew owned 
the elevator and half the town, and hard as my dad 
and my mother tried I had to leave Agricultural Schoo} 
my first Christmas there. Well, I’ll tell you I was proud 
of my dad when the war came. You see I’m the only boy; 
and lots like me got exemption because their parents 
kept them at home on grounds they needed their sup- 
port. Of course I love my mother, but I’m not any better 
to my mother than any boy to his mother, I guess. And 
my mother loves me, but many a mother loves her son as. 
well as mine does—so why should I scheme around for 
exemption? When I asked my dad he said—“The Gib- 
sons are going to be 100 per cent patriotic”—and he let 
me go. I didn’t know all he meant by that then, but I 
did later, when dad’s letters came. 

Dad wrote the grain market had hysterics. Feed was 
scarce up in New England. The big companies had 
scouts out, offering all sorts of prices, any price you 
wanted, and old McGrew and his boy, who’d got out of 
service as being necessary at home, sure were there 
gathering the shekels and hoarding the grain while 
the snow was falling and the railroads were tied in a 
knot and not a thing was coming out of the West for 
New England. Dad said he couldn’t see it that way. He 
said if they were having a grain famine in New Eng- 
land because of the Kaiser and the weather, it was no 
time to hoard your grain even if old McGrew was do- 
ing it. He said he was taking 6 per cent profit on the 
sales and letting it go at 





own way a place that was 
my own. 

There’s a lot more to it 
than just wanting to break 
away from the routine, too. 
Its hard to explain to a fel- 
low outside the army. But 
the ones inside get it— 
whether they realize it or 
not. Something that gives 
you the confidence to start 
all over when you get out. 
God knows we're glad 
enough to get out all right, 
and I guess it makes some 
of us sort of mad to hear 
"em on the outside talk 
about the “good things” in 
war. But I can’t blink the 
fact that I’m starting over 
new, and most of the fel- 
lows I know are starting 
over new, with something 
they didn’t take to camp 
with them. Yes, I’m trying 
to explain, but it’s kind of 
hard. Suppose I just tell 








that. And while the Mc- 
Grews were hoarding and 
filling up their elevator and 
profiteering, my dad had 
mother helping him in the 
store part of every day 
while he was out doing his. 
bit selling Liberty Bonds,,. 
which she was doing, too. 
You see, that’s what he 
had in mind when he said 
100 per cent patriotic. 

It was no time at all be- 
fore our major was making 
a speech to us on shipboard 
and telling us: “Boys, this. 
war is going to make you 
or break you.” And it was 
no time at all till we were 
over in France, where I 
was soon seeing what a 
farmer could do with an 
acre of land, some of which 
wasn’t much better than 
Pebble Hill’s. 

The queer thing about 
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you my story. 
You see we didn’t make a 
lot of money farming. Our 
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“War is a stupid business, lots of shells and gas and cooties 
and rats, and all that. And slaughter. | want to forget. | want 
to get outdoors and stay outdoors, where it’s clean and fine, 
and I want to do some work that’s fine, that I can watch grow” 


the French people is the 
way they take a lot of time 
and ‘spend a lot of money 
[Continued on page 376 



































Wide World Photos 


Troops of the American First Division making an attack thru German gas on the 
Soissons front. One American already wounded has torn off his mask in his distress 


What Germany Escaped 


By Edwin 


HE Germans opened the war using projectiles 

seventeen inches in diameter. They closed it 

using projectiles one one-hundred millionth of 

an inch in diameter. And the latter were more 
effective than the former. As the dimensions were re- 
duced from molar to molecular the battle became more 
intense. For when the Big Bertha had shot its bolt, that 
was the end of it. Whoever it hit was hurt, but after 
that the steel fragments of the shell lay on the ground 
harmless and inert. The men in the dugouts could hear 
the shells whistle overhead without alarm, But the 
poison gas could penetrate where rifle ball could not. 
The malignant molecules seemed to search out their 
victims. They crept thru the crevices of the subterra- 
nean shelters. They hunted for the pinholes in the face 
masks. They lay in wait for days in the trenches for 
the soldiers’ return as a cat watches at the hole of a 
mouse. The cannon ball could be seen and heard. The 
poison gas was invisible and inaudible, and sometimes 
even the chemical sense which nature has given man 
for his protection, the sense of smell, failed to give 
warning of the approach of the foe. 

The smaller the matter that man can deal with the 
more he can get out of it. So long as man was de- 
pendent for power upon wind and water his working 
capacity was very limited. But as soon as he passed 
over the border line from physics into chemistry and 
learned how to use the molecule, his efficiency in work 
and warfare was multiplied manifold. The molecular 
bombardment of the piston by steam or the gases of 
combustion runs his engines and propels his cars. Cain, 
or whoever was the first man who wanted to kill an- 
other from a safe distance, took a stone in his hand 
and threw it by arm’s strength. David added to his arm 


E. Slosson 


the centrifugal force of a sling when he slew Goliath. 
The Romans improved on this by concentrating in a 
catapult the strength of a score of slaves and casting 
stone cannon balls to the top of the city wall. But finally 
man got closer to nature’s secret and discovered that 
by loosing a swarm of gaseous molecules he could cast 
his projectile seventy-five miles and then by the same 
force burst it into flying fragments. There is no smaller 
projectile than the atom unless our belligerent chemists 
can find a way of using the electron stream of the cath- 
ode ray. But this so far has figured only in the pages 
of our scientific romancers and has not yet appeared on 
the battlefield. If, however, man could tap the reservoir 
of sub-atomic energy he need do no more work and 
would make no more war, for unlimited powers of con- 
struction and destruction would be at his command. 
The forces of the infinitesimal are infinite. 

The reason why a gas is so active is because it is so 
egoistic. Psychologically interpreted, a gas consists of 
particles having the utmost aversion to one another. 
Each tries to get as far away from every other as it 
can. There is no cohesive force; no attractive impulse; 
nothing to draw them together excépt the all too feeble 
power of gravitation. The hotter they get the more they 
try to disperse and so the gas expands. The gas repre- 
sents the extreme of individualism as steel represents 
the extreme of collectivism. The combination of the two 
works wonders. A hot gas in a steel cylinder is the 
most powerful agency known to mankind and by means 
of it he accomplishes his greatest achievements in 
peace or war time. 

‘The projectile is thrown from the gun by the expan- 
sive force of the gases released from the powder and 
when it reaches its destination it is blown to pieces by 
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At the chlorine plant: The electric current passing thru salt water 
in these cells decomposes the salt water into caustic soda and 
chlorine gas. There were eight rooms like this in the Edgewood 
plant, capable of producing 200,000 pounds of chlorine a day 


the same force. This is the end of it if it is a shell of 
the old fashioned sort, for the gases of combustion 
mingle harmlessly with the air of which they are nor- 
mal constituents. But if it is a poison gas shell each 
molecule as it is released goes off straight into the air 
with a speed twice that of the cannon ball and carries 
death with it. A man may be hit by a heavy piece of 
lead or iron and still survive, but an unweighable amount 
of lethal gas may be fatal to him. 

Most of the novelties of the war were merely exten- 
sions of what was already known. To increase the cali- 
ber of a cannon from 38 to 42 centimeters or its range 
from 30 to 75 miles does indeed make necessary a de- 
cided change in tactics, but it is not comparable to the 
revolution effected by the introduction of new weapons 
of unprecedented power such as airplanes, submarines, 
tanks, high explosives or poison gas. If any army had 
been as well equipt with these in the beginning as all 
armies were at the end .t might easily have won the 
war. That is to say, if the general staff of any of the 
powers had had the foresight and confidence to develop 
and practise these modes of warfare on a large scale in 
advance it would have been irresistible against an en- 
émy unprepared to meet them. But no military genius 
appeared on either side with sufficient courage and im- 
agination to work out such schemes in secret before 
trying them out on a small scale in the open. Conse- 
quently the enemy had fair warning and ample time to 
learn how to meet them and methods of defense de- 
veloped concurrently with methods of attack. For in- 
stance, consider the motor fortresses to which Luden- 
dorff ascribes his defeat. The British first sent out a 
few clumsy tanks against the German lines, Then they 
set about making a lot of stronger and livelier ones, but 
by the time these were ready the Germans had field 
guns to smash them and chair fences with concrete 
posts to stop them. On the other hand, if the Germans 
had followed up their advantage when they first set the 
cloud of chlorine floating over the battlefield of Ypres 
they might have won the war in the spring of 1915 in- 
stead of losing it in the fall of 1918. For the British 
were unprepared and unprotected against the silent death 
that swept down upon them on the 22nd of April, 1915. 
A deserter had come over from the German side a week 
before and told them that cylinders of poison gas had 
been laid in the front trenches, but no one believed him 
or paid any attention to his tale. War was then in the 
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Englishman’s opinion a gentleman’s game, the royal 
sport, and poison was prohibited by the Hague rules. 
But the Germans were not playing the game according 
to the rules, so the British soldiers were strangled in 
their own trenches and fell easy victims to the advanc- 
ing foe. Within half an hour after the gas was turned 
on 80 per cent of the opposing troops were knocked out. 
The Canadians, with wet handerchiefs over their faces, 
closed in to stop the gap, but if the Germans had been 
prepared for such a success they could have cleared the 
way to the coast. But after a few such trials the Ger- 
mans stopped the use of free chlorine and began the 
preparation of more poisonous gases. In some way that 
may not be revealed till the secret history of the war is 
published, the British Intelligence Department obtained 
a copy of the lecture notes of the instructions to the 
German staff giving details of the new system of gas 
warfare to be started in December. Among the com- 
pounds named was phosgene, a gas so lethal that one 
part in ten thousand of air may be fatal. The antidote 
for it is hexamethylene tetramine. This is not some- 
thing the soldier—or anybody else—is accustomed to 
carry around with him, but the British having had a 
chance to cram up in advance on the stolen lecture 
notes were ready with gas helmets soaked in the re- 
agent with the long name. The Germans rejoiced when 
gas bombs took the place of bayonets because this was 
a field in which intelligence counted for more than 
brute force and in which therefore they expected to be 
supreme. As usual they were right in their major prem- 
ise but wrong in their conclusion, owing to the egoism 
of their implicit minor premise. It does indeed give the 
advantage to skill and science, but the Germans 
were beaten at their own game, for by the end of the 
war the United States was able to turn out -toxic 
gases at a rate 
of 200 tons a day, 
while the output 
of Germany or 
England was only 
about 30 tons. A 
gas plant was 
started at Edge- 
wood, Maryland, 
in November, 
1917. By March it 
was filling shells 
and before the 
war put a stop to 
its activities in 
the fall it was 
producing 1,300,-. 
000 pounds of 
chlorine, 1,000,000 
pounds of chlor- 
picrin, 1,300,090 
pounds of phos- 
gene and 700,000 
pounds of mus- 
tard gas a month. 
The chief organ- 
izer of this enter- 
prize was a Ph.D. 
from Géttingen 
University, Colo- 
nel W. H. Walker. 
Chlorine, the 
first gas used, is 
unpleasantly fa- 
miliar to every 
one who has en- 
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Eighteen steel tanks such as these were 
used at the Edgewood plant in the prepa- 
ration of chlorpicrin, the most common of 
the poison gases. In these tanks the chem- 
icals are mixed and the product is distilled 
over with steam to be used for filling shells 
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tered a chemical laboratory or who has smelled the 
breath of bleaching powder. It is a greenish-yellow gas 
made from common salt. The Germans employed it at 
Ypres by laying cylinders of the liquefied gas in the 
trenches, about a yard apart, and running a lead dis- 
charge pipe over the parapet. When the stop cocks are 
turned the gas streams out and since it is two and a 
half times as heavy as air it rolls over the ground like 
a noisome mist. It works best when the ground slopes 
gently down toward the enemy and when the wind blows 
in that direction at a rate between four and twelve 
miles an hour. But the wind, being strictly neutral, may 
change its direction without warning and then the gases 
turn back in their flight and attack their own side, some- 
thing that rifle 
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such an effect upon the heart action for days afterward 
that a slight exertion may prove fatal. 

The compound manufactured in largest amount in 
America was chlorpicrin. This, like the others, is not so 
unfamiliar as it seems. As may be seen from its for- 
mula, CCl,NO,, it is formed by joining the nitric acid 
radical (NO,), found in all explosives, with the main 
part of chloroform (HCCI,). This is not quite so poison- 
ous as phosgene, but it has the advantage that it causes 
nausea and vomiting. The soldier so affected is forced 
to take off his gas mask and then may fall victim to 
more toxic gases sent over simultaneously. 

Chlorpicrin is a liquid and is commonly loaded in‘a 
shell or bomb with 20 per cent of tin chloride, which 
produces dense 





bullets have never 
been known to do. 

Because free 
chlorine would 
not stay put and 
was dependent on 
the favor of the 
wind for its ef- 
fect, it was later 
employed, not as 
an elemental gas, 
but in some vola- 
tile liquid that 
could be fired in 
a shell at any par- 
ticular point far 
back of the front 
trenches, 

The most com- 
monly used of 
these compounds 








white fumes 
that go thru 
gas masks. It is 
made from picric 
acid (trinitro- 
phenol), one of 
the best known 
of the high explo- 
sives, by treat- 
ment with chlo- 
rine. The chlorine 
is obtained, as it 
is in the house- 
hold, from com- 
mon __ bleaching 
powder, or “‘chlo- 
ride of lime.” 
This is mixt with 
water to form a 
cream in a steel 
still 18 feet high 








was phosgene, and 8 feet in di- 
which, as_ the ameter. A_ solu- 
reader can see by  Gutsams Servwe tion of calcium 
inspection of itS Here is every type of gas mask used by America, the Allies or Germany during the picrate, that is, 


formula, COCL.,, 
consists of chlor- 
ine (Cl) combined 
with carbon mon- 
oxide (CO), the 
cause of deaths 
from illuminat- 
ing gas. These two poisonous gases, chlorine and car- 
bon monoxide, when mixt together, will not readily 
unite, but if a ray of sunlight falls upon the mix- 
ture they combine at once. For this reason John 
_ Davy, who discovered the compound over a hundred 
years ago, named it phosgene, that is, “produced by 
light.” The same roots recur in hydrogen, so named be- 
cause it is “produced from water,” and phosphorus, be- 
cause it is a “light-bearer.” 

In its modern manufacture the catalyzer or instiga- 
tor of the combination is not sunlight but porous car- 
bon. This is packed in iron boxes eight feet long, thru 
which the mixture of the two gases was forced. Carbon 
monoxide may be made by burning coke with a supply 
of air insufficient for complete combustion, but in order 
to get the pure gas necessary for the phosgene common 
air was not used, but instead pure oxygen extracted 
from it by a liquid air plant. 

Phosgene is a gas that may be condensed easily to a 
liquid by cooling it down to 46 degrees Fahrenheit. A 
mixture of three-quarters chlorine with one-quarter 
phosgene has been found most effective. By itself phos- 
gene has an inoffensive odor somewhat like green corn 
and so many fail to arouse apprehension until a toxic 
concentration is reached. But even small.doses have 


Navy mask (obsolete), U. S. 
thruout the war), U. S. R. F. K. 


gency mask), 


type). In the front row: 
British motor corps mask, U. S. 


war. In the top row are the American masks, chronologically, from left to right: U. S. 
Navy mask (final type), U. S. 
respirator, U. S. A. T. respirator (an all-rubber mask), 
U. S. K. T. respirator (a sewed fabric mask) and U. S. “Model 1919,” ready for produc- 
tion when the armistice was signed. In the middle row, left to right, are: British veil 
(the original emergency mask used in April, 1915), British P. H. helmet (the next emer- 
British box respirator (standard British army type), French M2 mask 
(original type), French Tissot artillery mask, and French A. R. S. mask (most recent 
the latest German mask, the Russian mask, Italian mask, 

rear area emergency respirator, and U. S. Connell mask 


the lime salt of 
picric acid, is 
pumped in and 
as the reaction 
begins the mix- 
ture heats up 
and the chlorpic- 
rin distils over with the steam. When the distillate is 
condensed the chlorpicrin, being the heavier liquid, set- 
tles out under the layer of water and may be drawn off 
to fill the shells. 

Much of what a student learns in the chemical labora- 
tory he is apt to forget in later life if he does not fol- 
low it up. But there are two gases that he always re- 
members, chlorine and hydrogen sulfide. He is lucky if 
he has escaped being choked by the former or sickened 
by the latter. He can imagine what the effect would be 
if two offensive fumes could be combined. Now a com- 
bination something like this isthe so-called mustard gas, 
which is not a gas and is not made from mustard. But it 
is easily gasified, and oil of mustard is about as near as 
Nature dare come to making such sinful stuff. It was 
first made by Guthrie, an Englishman, in 1860, and re- 
discovered by a German chemist, Victor Meyer, in-1886, 
but he found it so dangerous to work with that he aban- 
doned the investigation. Nobody else cared to take it up, 
for nobody could see any use for it. So it remained in 
innocuous desuetude a mere name in “Beilstein’s Dic- 
tionary,” together with the thousands of other organic 
compounds that have been invented and never utilized 
But on July 12, 1917, the British holding the line at 
Ypres were besprinkled [Continued on page 381 


Army box respirator (used 





Hitch Your Wagon to a Gas Bag 


The Next Step in Transportation 
By Austin C. Lescarboura 


IDING without a jar yet enjoying every con- 

venience of the Pullman car, eating meals with- 

out constant fear of mal de mer, and sleeping 

without the disturbing factors which charac- 
terize travel aboard train or steamer, the traveler of the 
future will make the voyage between New York and 
London in two days. If weather conditions are not what 
they should be, the journey will require a half day more. 
At any rate, the huge aerial greyhounds, in the form of 
dirigibles measuring over four city blocks in length 
and almost ten floors in hight, will insure rapid travel 
between America and Europe under all weather condi- 
tions thruout the year. 

Far from being the dream of Jules Verne or an ex- 
cerpt from the highly imaginative writings of H. G. 
Wells, this trans-Atlantic service is an immediate pos- 
sibility. In fact, a British firm of world-wide standing, 
whose name is identified with anything from a hand- 
grenade to a battleship, has decided to inaugurate a 
network of aerial lines from the British Isles to every 
important point. Thus New York, Cairo, Perth, Calcutta, 
Cape Town, and other centers will be brought to within 
easy reach of London. While days will be saved in the 
case of the New York-London service, weeks will be 
saved in the longer Perth, Cape Town, or Calcutta 
service. 

The dirigibles planned are to be about 800 feet long 
and over 100 feet in diam- 


coach. Take the British official statistics. We learn that 
only one airship has been lost in Great Britain owing . 
to conflagration in the air, altho 83,360 hours have been 
flown and over 2,500,000 miles covered during the war! 
In the case referred to the flight was an experiment 
with a new type of airship, and the cause has since been 
ascertained and eliminated. 

An airship can remain aloft while engine repairs are 
effected; she always remains on an even keel, and there 
is, therefore, no danger in flying at night or in fog or 
cloud; while the great lifting power permits of much 
more comfortable accommodation than one ever dreamed 
of. There is plenty of room to move about. The fact that 
the envelope is filled with an inflammable gas need cause 
no misgivings as to safety, for Great Britain, during 
the war, operated thousands of automobiles by means 
of coal gas stored in inflated balloons, which in no case 
caught fire from the engine. And every precaution is 
taken to prevent conflagration of the hydrogen gas 
aboard the modern dirigible. 

However safe hydrogen gas bags may be made, there 
is no further need for hydrogen. One of our American 
contributions toward military aviation has been the 
commercial production of noninflammable helium gas, 
which can be used in place of hydrogen and which once 
and for all eliminates all danger of fire. Helium lifts 
about 65 pounds per thousand cubic feet, as against 70 
pounds lifted by commercial 





eter. They will be provided 
with a number of engines 
totaling somewhere between 
3000 and 3600 horse power. 
The passenger carrying ca- 
pacity will be about 150 pas- 
sengers, allowing for a lib- 


eral baggage privilege for 
each traveler. Or the passen- 
ger carrying capacity may be 
reduced to fifty, thus en- 
abling some ten tons of mail 
or light merchandise to be 
carried at a moderate rate. 
And with all the costs care- 
fully figured out, including a 
certain rate of interest for 
the investment and a fair 
sinking fund, the promoters 
of this aerial service assure 
us that the London-New York 
journey will not exceed $250 
a head! 

But is the dirigible safe? 
What of the many Zeppelins 
which have met a tragic end? 
Why take the risks of aerial 
travel? These are but a few 
of the many similar questions 
which greet every announce- 
ment of tke coming aerial 








hydrogen. In the instance of 
huge balloons containing mil- 
lions of cubic feet of gas, 
this. difference in lift is neg- 
ligible when the absolute safe- 
ty of helium is considered. 

The rigid type airship is 
structurally a sound vehicle. 
Equipt with the powerful yet 
light-weight gasoline engines 
of the present, a dirigible will 
be able to buck the strongest 
winds, and to make a safe 
landing despite all surface 
disturbances. 

The docking facilities of 
the aerial greyhounds are to 
be of the simplest yet most 
effective kind. The nose of the 
dirigible will be attached to 
the swivel top of a tall moor- 
ing tower, thru which eleva- 
tors will operate to carry pas- 
sengers to and from the dirig- 
ible. There will be a gang- 
plank from the _ revolving 
mooring tower top to the nose 
of the dirigible, whence a long 
corridor will lead along the 
bottom of the gas bag to sev- 
eral elevators which will take 








greyhounds. 

An airship is as safe as a 
passenger train. Accidents 
may happen to a dirigible; 
but they may—and frequent- 
ly do—happen to a railroad 
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light, 


The amidship section of a Zeppelin with the fabric cut 
away to show the structural network of steel or alumi- 
num. A ladder enclosed in a tunnel goes vertically thru 
the ship from the central car to the top. The entire 
envelope of the Zeppelin is divided by seventcen parti- 
tions and in the case of this airship, which was adapted 
for warfare, the top is reinforced by steel and mounts a 
quick-firing gun to protect it fro 


passengers up to the top of 
the gas bag to the passenger 
accommodations. The moor- 
ing tower will be 500 or more 
feet high, in order that the 


m aeroplanes  dirigible may ride safely thru 


























Courtesy of Popular Mechanics 


The docking facilities for trans-Atlantic air liners. The nose of the dirigible will be attached to the 
swivel top of a tall mooring tower in which are passenger elevators. A corridor will lead from the nose of 
the ship to other elevators, which will take passengers to their accommodations at the top of the gas bag 


any wind storm. Already an airship has been moored 
out successfully for six weeks in a perfectly open ex- 
panse to a specially designed mast. Only two or three 
men are required to look after the ship, and winds of up 
to fifty-two miles an hour have been ridden without any 
damage whatever. There seems little doubt, therefore, 
that this system of mooring would enable an airship to 
live out in the open for many months at a time; and the 
old cry about the tremendous expense of handling and 
sheltering dirigibles is no longer based on facts as they 
exist. 

For years we have been in the habit of deriding Ger- 
many’s Zeppelin attempts. Every time one of the huge 
pencil-shaped dirigibles came to an untimely end, there 
was a chorus of “I told you so”s from all parts of the 
world. How could such a huge, ungainly, highly inflam- 
mable craft be practicable! A Zeppelin cost as much 
money as fifty first class airplanes. And airplanes were 
so much more efficient! 

But old Count von Zeppelin kept on plodding year 
after year, turning out one Zeppelin after another. When 
his money gave out, because of the mishaps to his earlier 
airships which had consumed all his financial means, 
he turned to the German Government for aid—and got 
it. From that time to the outbreak of the Great War, 
and all during the world-wide struggle until almost the 
very end, his workshops continued to turn out Zeppelins. 
Many were destroyed in ordinary handling, and many 
more by enemy weapons. In fact, as a military weapon 
the Zeppelin was soon admitted a failure; and toward 
the final months of the war these dirigibles were no 
longer being built. 

But why did Germany keep faith with the Zeppelin 
airship despite so many seemingly indicative failures? 
For the simple reason that for once Germany was far- 
sighted. She had seen enough of the dirigible to know 


that it was the ultimate type of aerial carrier. True, she 
made a mistake in her military application of the Zep- 
pelin; but she more than made good in the naval use of 
the same dirigible. Some day, when the story comes to 
be written in full, we may learn that on more than one 
occasion, and certainly at the big battle of Skagerrak, 
two or more Zeppelins served to protect the German 
fleet from the preponderant British Grand Fleet, by su- 
perior scouting. 


ERMANY realized the long-range possibilities of 

Zeppelins. Take one concrete example. In November, 
1917, the Zeppelin “L-59” flew from Bulgaria to Khar- 
toum in Egypt, and back again, without touching land, 
a total distance of 7300 kilometers or something like 
4600 miles, surpassing easily the crossing of the Atlan- 
tic. The object was to carry supplies to the German 
forces in Africa; but when the Zeppelin received word 
by wireless that the German forces had surrendered, it 
turned back with its cargo. What better proof would 
the Germans, or any one else, wish of the commercial 
possibilities of the dirigible? And didn’t the Germans 
operate regular passenger carrying Zeppelins along the 
Rhine just previous to the war, without a single acci- 
dent, for a long period? 

The plain truth is that the dirigible has been shelved 
in favor of the airplane in practically every country out- 
side of Germany. It has been looked upon as crude, lum- 
bering, slow, unsafe—indeed, one runs out of discred- 
itable adjectives—and a very poor second to the air- 
plane. Yet all the while it has been gaining favor dur- 
ing the war, no matter what may have been the uni- 
versal opinion. The development of rigid airships has 
been even more rapid than that of airplanes. In 1914 
the average endurance of a German rigid dirigible at 
ciuising speed was under [Continued on page 377 
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VERYBODY with any kind of car, be it of re- 

cent or ever so ancient vintage, is planning to 

enjoy this summer out-of-doors. Restriction of 

motor car production, the necessity of check- 
ing the consumption of gasoline for pleasure uses as 
well as the natural patriotic desire to economize on 
strictly pleasure expenditures during the stress of war 
times, all tended to reduce motor car touring to a min- 
imum during the last two seasons. However, now that 
the war is over, a reaction has set in and to judge by 
present indications our citizens intend fully to make up 
for past restraint and to make this the banner touring 
year in the history of motordom. 

One of the most remarkable features of this revival 
of pleasure motoring is the fact that such a large per- 
centage of motorists plan long distance and consequently 
time-consuming tours. If all the cars that were put thru 
their paces on a trip across the continent for the last 
five years were lined up, the row would fall short of 
matching in length the line of cars that will this year 
form a regular procession on any one of the three or 
four. main transcontinental motor routes. But of the 
owners of the more than five million passenger motor 
cars in the United States the greater num- 


Here Are the Motor Trails from Atlantic 
By A. L.\We: 


Field Representative of the American Autc 
and Director of Transcontinental Highways o} 


offer the greatest attractions, each containing features 
quite different from the others: 

Rocky Mountain National Park, seventy miles from 
Denver and the most accessible of all the national parks 
of the West, located in the heart of the Rockies, with 
fifty-one peaks more than ten thousand feet high and 
remarkable records of the glacial period. 

Yellowstone National Park, with more geysers than 
all the rest of the world, mud volcanoes and petrified 
forests, wonderful lakes and waterfalls and the greatest 
wild bird and animal preserve in the world. 

Glacier National Park, with lakes and ice glaciers, 
not surpast by the Alps of Europe; two hundred and 
fifty glacier-fed lakes and sixty glaciers; a sensational 
massing of extraordinary scenic elements. 

Mount Rainier National Park, a splendid snow capped 
and flower bedecked mountain. The largest single peak 
glacier system with twenty-eight glaciers. 





ber, of course, will have to content them- 
selves with shorter trips of anywhere from 
a few days’ to a few weeks’ duration. It is 
safe to predict that some sort of an outing 
trip is being planned by 90 per cent of the 
total number. A painstaking statistician 
would be able to figure out the probable num- 
ber of hundreds of millions of dollars this 
vast army of touring motorists will spend 
along its routes. I am not a painstaking 
statistician, but am guessing that it will be 
more than a billion dollars, and I believe this 
a safe and conservative estimate. 

The people of the cities of the East will 
flock to the White Mountains and the lakes 
of New Hampshire, the Green Mountains of 
Vermont, the woods of Maine, the New Eng- 
land seashore, the Adirondacks or Lake 
Champlain country, the Catskills, the Sulli- 
van County hills or the famous finger lake 
country of central New York, the Pocono 
Mountains in Pennsylvania, the Berkshires 
of Massachusetts, the Litchfield hills of 
Connecticut or probably to the New Jersey 
or Long Island shores. Indeed there are 
plenty of cool and charming places near at 
hand. 

The people of the South and the eastern 
part of the Middle West will also head for . 
some of these same places in order to escape 
the heat of the level regions, while the citi- '. 
/ zens of the prairie states, west of the Mis- 
souri River, will pack their families and 
camping equipment on flivvers or five thou- 
sand dollar cars, or cars of all grades between, 
and hie themselves to the Rocky Mountains 
of Colorado or northern New Mexico, or per- 
chance join the long caravan of motor cars 
heading for our wonderful chain of national 
parks, the nation’s choicest playgrounds. 

There are seventeen of these vast public 
recreation grounds, but the following eight 





Nationa! Old Trails Road 
2. Lincoin Highwa 
3. Rooseveit 
4.. Dixie Overiana Highway 
5S. National Parks Highway 
> Yuewetene Trait 
. Pikes Peak Ocean to Oce. i 
8. Black and Yellow — ane 
9. Yellowstone Highway 
10. Old Oregon Trait 
(tl. Arrowhead Trait 
7 O16 Spanish Trait 
13. Colorado to Gulf Hi 
14. Bankhead a 
1S. Pagific Highway 
16. Meridian Highway 
17. Jefferson Highway 
18. Dixie Highway 
19: Atiantic Highway 
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Crater Lake National Park, a blue gem like the rarest 
jewel. No visible inlet or outlet. Sides a thousand feet 
high. “A poem in grays and greens and unbelievable 
blues.” 

Yosemite National Park, with the highest waterfall 
and the oldest and biggest trees in the world, and an 
indescribable charm all its own. 

The Grand Canyon of Arizona, the most stupendous 
chasm on earth. “By far the most sublime of all earthly 
spectacles.” John Muir says: “A wildness so Godful, 
cosmic and primeval bestows a new sense of earth’s 
beauty and size.” 

Mesa Verde National Park, with well preserved ruins 
of a prehistoric civilization, probably ancient when the 
Pharaohs built the pyramids, 

Besides the thousands of Easterners who will motor 
to these parks in the Rockies, the Cascades and the 
Sierra Nevadas of the West, a horde will flock there 





nts Between 


from the hot plains of Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and the Dakotas on vacation trips of a few 
weeks’ length, the altitude of these mountain regions 
offering a welcome relief from the torrid heat of the 
corn and wheat belts where even the breezes often are 
as hot as blasts from a fiery furnace. 

Between the Rocky Mountains and the West-coast 
mountain ranges of the Cascades and Sierra Nevadas 
lies a relatively arid territory called the Intermountain. 
region. This more or less desert-like section varies from 
two to six hundred miles in width and must be crost 
in order to reach the Pacific coast. 

The good roads movement in the United States, which 
now has received such a tremendous impetus in unison 
with and as an inevitable consequence of the growth of 
the motor car industry, has brought about the build- 
ing of good roads. thru heretofore untravelable moun- 
tain passes and has caused the establishment of stand- 
ard routes across the arid intermountain region with 
consequent improvements that make the transit thru it 
comparatively easy and free from danger. 

Having made eighteen trips on rubber tires across 
the United States east and west and more than that, 









































north and south, and having pioneered all of 
the present transcontinental standard routes, 


ran besides watching their later development, I 






















































































give below a brief summary of the main 
features of some of the most important of 
them. Maps and digests of essential infor- 
mation of all the cross-country routes are 
prepared by the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation and available at its national touring 
bureaus in Washington and New York. 


HE National Old Trails Road gets its 

name from following old historic trails, 
more or less closely, all the way across the 
continent. Thus it follows the National Pike, 
the first highway built by the nation, along 
a route reminiscent of the history of Wash- 
0 ington, Braddock and of the French and In- 
dian wars, from Washington or Baltimore to 
St. Louis via Cumberland, Wheeling, Colum- 
bus and Indianapolis. From St. Louis it fol- 


ni lows the Boone Lick Road, named after the 


doughty Daniel Boone, to Kansas City. From 
Kansas City to Santa Fé it traces the fa- 
mous Santa Fé trail, gory with the blood 
of the pioneer hunters, trappers and traders 
who between 1882 and 1872, when the com- 
pleted railroad caused its abandonment, 
plodded their weary way across the plains 
and so often met death at the hands of ma- 
rauding savages. From Santa Fé to Cali- 
fornia it trails the paths of Spanish con- 
quistadores and the indomitable padres, who 
brought the gospel to the Pueblos. The 
length of this route is three thousand and 
thirty miles from Washington to Los An- 
geles. Everything considered, it is the most 
scenic and by far the most historic route, 
besides offering the flavor of a trip into a 
foreign land on account of the Mexican pop- 
ulation and numerous interesting tribes of 
Indians who in New Mexico and Arizona 
dwell contiguous [Continued on page 379 
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Wake Up Americans 


By Edward Earle Purinton 





HE war is not 

over. Instead, a 

new war is upon 

us. We didn’t 
see it coming. Many of 
us don’t know it’s here. 
And we are all as un- 
prepared for it as we 
were for the grapple of 
the Huns. 

The new war may last 
ten years. It will—if 
we don’t wake up. Our 
immediate job is to arm 
ourselves, put up a fin- 
ish fight, and knock out 
the enemy before he 
gets the start. 

When the Kaiser at- 
tacked Europe, we did 
nothing. We were asleep 
as a nation, and it took 








hidden traitors plan to 
hurry along the revolu- 
tion against the Ameri- 
can Government and to 
establish a Bolshevik re- 
public. A high official of 
the Post Office Depart- 
ment states that such a 
revolution is planned by 
the “red” leaders in this 
country, who already 
publish twelve newspa- 
papers and a large num- 
ber of free lance papers, 
and who conduct propa- 
ganda regularly’ and 
widely thru anarchistic, 
socialistic and other rad- 
ical organizations, par- 
ticularly the I. W. W. 
and their great field 
force known as “recruit- 








us three years to wake “Memphis Commercial Appeal 
up. Our slumber of in- 
difference cost us heav- 
ily; it cost Great Britain, France and Italy more. 

The new war, growing out of the war in Europe and 
now transplanted in America, is to be a fight not of sol- 
diers but of workers. If allowed to spread, it will mean 
danger to every man or woman who works for a living 
—and there are 30,000,000 of us in this country. We are 
all liable to lose money, time, health, opportunity. 

This new war in America, if it succeeds, will make 
the rich richer and the poor poorer. It will raise the cost 
of living even more, and reduce wages to a minimum. 
It will paralyze industry, cause the discharge of thou- 
sands of employees, prevent the hiring of thousands who 
‘want a job, and create disorder if not panic. 

The war in Europe was between races—and we knew 
just by looking at a Hun or a Turk that he was our foe. 
The new war in America is between classes—and we 
don’t know how to judge the army of attack. We are 
fooled in their appearance. They don’t look like soldiers, 
they look more like tramps. They include Bolsheviki; 
I. W. W. orators, Germans, pro-Germans and near-Ger- 
mans; anarchists and socialists; grafters and profiteers; 
drones and failures; kickers and pessimists; idlers and 
men who talk instead of work; reformers drunk on a 
theory; fanatics who must be heard at any cost; for- 
eigners who like our money but not our flag. These 
gentry form the army of attack. They are led by foreign 
brains and presumably fed on foreign money. 

They call their new scheme a “war between Capital 
and Labor.” They sprung it as far back as 1917; it was 
the largest single factor in the 8000 strikes which were 
organized during that year in the shops, mills, factories, 
and other producing concerns of the United States. 

The mayors of a hundred of our largest cities were 
<alled to the White House in company with the gover- 
nors of states, to consider the various labor problems 
of the reconstruction period, and to devise ways of 
“steadying, easing and facilitating the whole labor 
processes of the United States.” One of their findings 
was that “a desperate Bolshevik propaganda is actively 
at work to aggravate the unemployment situation.” 

By fostering the conditions of labor unrest, these 
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12,000 centers of Bolshevist 


The monster menace of revolutionary unrest: ‘‘There are more than 
agitation in the United States” 


ing and_ subscription 
agents.” There are more 
than 12,000 centers of 
Bolshevist agitation in America. 

Almost every large body of employees has in it a group 


of these lawless flingers of firebrands, these ‘haters of. 


America and everything American, who would imme- 
diately destroy the vast, priceless industries and insti- 
tutions we have toiled so hard to build up. The “rights 
of the working man,” the “struggle between Capital 
and Labor,” and the “greed of the upper classes” are 
the gaudy-colored, sweet-tasting lollypops in the mouths 
of this gang. 

I refuse to be bribed with a lollypop. A person who 
hands out bait of this kind always carries a trap up his 
sleeve. A fellow who seems terribly anxious to sympa- 
thize with you because you are downtrodden will bear 
watching—he’s looking for a chance to pick your pocket 
while you are off your guard, listening to his mushy 
talk. The minute a seedy, greedy, eloquent chap starts 
to tell me I “ain’t treated right and shouldn’t stand for 
it,” I close my fist around my pocketbook and rush a 
glance to my watch-pocket to see if the chain still holds. 


If every working man were as careful, half the strikes _ 


and other disputes of employees would never be pulled 
off. 

I belong to the working class. 

Every honest man does. 

I work harder with my brain than the average day 
laborer, so-called, works with his hands. I use up more 
nervous energy than he does, I am more tired than he 
is at night. When I need rest, I work with my hands! 
That is how hard I work. 

Being a toiler, I am naturally on the side of the toiler. 
When a group of working men start to fight to improve 
conditions for themselves, I want to see them win. But 
they cannot win by using wrong methods. They cannot 
win by turning Bolsheviki. They cannot win by wasting 
time in foolish talk, or in stirring up class hatred, or in 
following blind and selfish leaders, or in forcing claims 
that are unjust, wild and rash. 

The new war in America is the war of the awakened 
workers of the world. It has a good side and a bad side. 
The good side is that the workers are awake and fight- 
ing. The bad side is that they are mostly following 
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wrong leaders and wrong methods. If you wake a man 
suddenly from a sound sleep, héw he talks and acts! 
His words are a growl, mumble and jumble, his actions 
are a cross between a bear shaking itself and a bantam 
rooster sparring for a fight. The poor fellow is awake 
enough to say and do something, but not awake enough 
to say or do anything rationally. 

Most of the workers of the human family have been 
asleep since the world was young. Now the workers have 
begun to wake to their own powers, privileges, rights, 
possibilities and opportunities. They are muttering loud- 
ly and striking out in all directions. Good! When they 
gain full possession of their senses, they will do great 
things wisely and well. It is good to be awake, it is bet- 
ter to be awake and also wise. Labor has been a sleeping 
giant. When Labor is roused to the point of using head, 
heart and hands together—civilization will be clean 
made over! 

What now are some of ‘the causes of the industriai 
strife prevailing thruout America? Charles M. Schwab, 
the man with the million dollar salary, voiced the opin- 
ion of most of the real captains of industry when he 
declared: “I seriously doubt 
if labor has, in the years gone 
by, received its fair share of 
the prosperity of this great 
country.” 

So employees, naturally feel- 
ing abused, cast all the blame 
on employers. But I asked the 
founder of the National Civic 
Federation—the organization 
that has probably done most to 
bring employees and employers 
together—who was to blame 
for the strife between Capita) 
and Labor. He said both sides 
were equally to blame; the man 
of wealth and the man of mus- 
cle were both likely to be preju- 
diced, narrow, ignorant, selfish, 
unfair. He intimated: that no 
strife or other serious labor 
difficulty ever occurred with- 
out wrong on both sides. 

The conclusion seems to be 
demonstrated in such great in- 
dustrial plants as the Edison 


Laboratories, the Wanamaker - 


sweeps on, 
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San Francisco Bulletin 
The spreading flame of Bolshevism, with 
Death in its wake, 

















Morgan in the Philadelphia Enquirer 
Under the Stars and Stripes: Bolshevism makes convenient 
camouflage of our flag to further the propaganda of destruc- 
tion and to launch its firebrands against American government 
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Noten Kraker, Amsterdam 
The characteristic attitude of Bolshevism, in a Dutch cartoon: 
“These are my arguments. What can you say against them?” 


Stores, the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company, the Ford Motor 
Company, the National City 
Bank, the United States Steel 
Corporation. Here Capital and 
Labor pull together, instead 
of pulling apart. Not only are 
dividends larger, but wages 
are higher, working conditions 
better, complaints and griev- 
ances so few as to cause no 
deep concern, with strikes and 
other conflicts unknown. Wher- 
ever employer and employee 
both honestly try to be fair 
with each other, good feeling 
prevails, good work results, 
good profits accrue. Why ex- 
pect good pay if you don’t do 
good work? A decent man al- 
ways makes sure that he is do- 
ing better work before he de- 
mands bigger pay. Otherwise, 
he is a beggar. 

Another cause of labor un- 
rest is the persistence of the 
dark-age “boss” idea. Every 
“boss” is a loss to the owner of the business, and a 
cross to the workers in it. A man has no right to give 
orders merely because he has a right to give them. A 
business must be run by military firmness, but that is 
based on military science and a mutual desire to con- 
quer acommon foe. John Masefield, who rose from a bar- 
tender to be a great poet, says, “The only things which 
matter in war are courage and love of your comrades.” 

If the man over you in business has in his heart no 
love of his comrades, you and the rest of them should 
have the courage to insist that he reform or resign. 
Obey the man’s orders—then demand that he justify 
them. The rule of reason and of right is the only one 
that American workers should tolerate. : 

Another source of labor troubles is the foreign ele- 
ment. You can’t mix together Jews, Irishmen, Scotch- 
men, Poles, Italians, Germans, Hungarians and Scan- 
dinavians with a ghost of a chance to satisfy them all. 
Here is a problem of the employer seldom regarded by 
the employee. In a western mining camp, as many as 
thirty-two separate nationalities have been discovered. 
Even the workers in highly organized city plants, such, 


kindles Europe— 
if we permit it 
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for example, as the Chicago Stock 
Yards, may be only 10 per cent Amer- 
ican. How is the employer to har- 
monize workers of a dozen races who 
can’t even understand fully what he 
is talking about, and who would 
never want the same things in a 
hundred years even if he could give 
them whatever they all agreed on? 
You can’t pick out a dozen straight 





worries and difficulties on the other 
side; lack of common meeting 
ground, where trivial complaints and 
minor misunderstandings could be 
threshed out before they went be- 
yond control. 

In the majority of cases of indus- 
trial turmoil, neither Capital nor La- 
bor is entirely to blame. The fault 
may be more that of Capital, or more 
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Americans who will agree absolutely 
on a program for Capital and Labor 
to follow. Add the foreign element, 
and you leave the employer up a 
stump. 

When John H. Patterson made a 
rule that his employees should have 
plenty of light, soap and water, a lot 
of the men in his factory put up a 
loud complaint, insisting that they 
were being insulted. They were free- 
born Americans, and they didn’t 
have to take a bath. Citizens of the p 
community sadly mourned that a = 





AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 





that of Labor, or equally that of 
both, or equally that of neither. 
Trade conditions or economic fluc- 
tuations, for which no one is re- 
sponsible, may lie at the bottom of 
the state of unrest. The point we 
wish to make is that no problem of 
employment can be settled as you 
would dash the scum off a stagnant 
pool; you have to probe to the depths 
of the situation before you can even 
locate or formulate the problem. A 


ce eed dispute means either disaffection or 





disability on both sides—and a de- 





good man like Patterson had gone 
crazy, while other manufacturers re- 
ported abroad that he had turned 
the National Cash Register Com- 
pany into a finishing school for young ladies. When a 
“boss” tries to be decent, forthwith he is damned. It 
is no easy job to treat workers like human beings— 
when some of them aren’t. 

A big volume would be necessary to describe all the 
reasons for the dissatisfaction of American employees, 
or employers, or both. We name a few more, just to 
point out their variety and complexity: High cost of 
labor turnover; partiality in hiring and firing; diffi- 
culty in marking and eliminating “floaters”; class dis- 
tinctions between heads of departments and employees; 
overwhelming proportion of misfits, and therefore mal- 
contents, among workers; large increase of women ap- 
plicants for men’s jobs, frequently at lower wages; 
keener competition without finer preparation; monotony 
and drudgery, with no compensating future; oppression 
at one extreme of management, paternalism at the 
other; huge influx 


Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 

A Foreign Growth—Shall we let the weed 
of Bolshevism take root and grow at the 
cornerstone of our American institutions? 


cent man is ashamed of either. A 


you aren’t out on a looting expedi- 
tion, you won’t do any hating till 
you get some light. 

For years to come, the problem of the world is that 
of reconstruction. A large group of prominent business 
and professional men of our section, wanting expert ad- 
vice, arranged a consultation with a high authority in 
the United States Department of Labor. Asked-to men- 
tion the greatest peril to American interests, he replied 
immediately: “The economic war. This war has just be- 
gun. It started in Europe thru poverty, hunger, discon- 
tent, Bolshevism, anarchy, violence, demoralization of 
society. The war against these destructive elements and 
particularly against radical socialism, German and I. 
W. W. propaganda, unemployment, timidity of employ- 
ers and rashness of employees, and other fatal and in- 
sidious social and economic influences, is yet to be 
fought. The fight is one that requires all the strength 
of our courage, sacrifice and preparation. 

“Two hours after 





of machines to sup- 
plant men who never 
learned to think; 
false reliance on 
“collective bargain- 
ing” to lift workers 
as a class before 
they are ready to be 
lifted; assumption 
that all workers, 
good, bad or indif- 
ferent, belong on 
the same wage level; 
natural human ten- 
dency, of both em- 
ployer and employee, 
to blame the other 
fellow when some- 
thing goes wrong; 
hatred of unions by 
employers, and wor- 
ship of unions by 
employees; _ignor- 








the armistice was 
signed, the German 
employees of the 
huge Krupp muni- 
tion works had 
stopped making 
weapons of war to 
shoot us in the heart, 
and were making 
products of peace to 
shoot us in the purse. 
The close of the war 
came two or three 
years before we ex- 
pected it. We had 
changed this coun- 
try into a great war 
machine running full 
blast. Everything 
and everybody was 
thrown out of gear, 
as when you stop a 








Marcus in N. Y. Times 


ance on each side of 
the aims, problems, 


“A cat in gloves catches no mice”’—Ben Franklin's maxim finds a striking illus- 
tration today, where |. W. W. and Bolsheviki flaunt destruction in the face of law 


steam engine by put- 
ting a boul- [Con- 
tinued on page 872 


fellow bent on loot hates light; if 
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Keep the dust mulch in perfect condition 
by making frequent use of the rake 


One of the best of the newer cultivating 
tools cuts both ways at one operation 


Be on guard constantly against insects 
and disease and spray early and thoroly 


Getting in a Few Good Digs 


The Gardener’s Strategy Against Weeds and Weather 
By F. F. Rockwell 


HE most critical time in the vegetable garden 
comes with the advent of the first few weeks 
of real hot, dry weather. The garden that is 
prepared to meet this emergency will go thru 
successfully. The garden that is not, will go under. 

The first thing that should be learned in connection 
with the summer gardening is that plants will now suc- 
cumb to injury or neglect which would hardly have af- 
fected them during the spring. While the weather re- 
mains moist and warm, it is hard to kill most vegetables. 
Even the attacks of many insects are withstood: more 
or less successfully. You have doubtless seen a stray 
cabbage plant dropt on the surface of the ground, or a 
seedling thinned out of the row, take root and live. 

Conditions now, however, are very different. Plants 
have all they can do to keep going ahead even where 
every possible advantage is given them. If they do not 
get the best of care, the results will quickly be evident 
in “crops that don’t -grow as they ought to,” and a har- 
vest of disappointments in lieu of vegetables. 

One of the things which frequently cuts down the 
yield to a large extent, destroying some plants outright 
and injuring others to a great degree, is allowing big 
weeds to develop in the garden. A row of radishes, let- 
tuce, spinach or some early stuff that has “gone by” is 
neglected. Before the gardener realizes what is happen- 
ing, some weeds that have escaped earlier notice have 
shot up into the air, giving the entire garden a neglect- 
ed appearance. But the appearance is not the worst of 
it. Try to pull up one of these big fellows, and you find 
that half a dozen vegetable plants come up with it. A 
couple of dozen more are so loosened in the soil that 
they are injured seriously. Furthermore, each of these 
big weeds in growing has robbed a large area of mois- 
ture and of plant food which your vegetables sorely 
needed, for the roots usually extend laterally at least 
as far as the weed has grown up into the air. 

Of course, no one likes to spend time, money and en- 
ergy keeping the weeds out of the crops that have 
“gone by” and from which no further benefit is to be 
derived. So the answer is: remove at once the remains 
of every crop just as soon as the last “mess” of vegeta- 
bles is picked or pulled. Every day you delay means just 


that much soil moisture and plant food wasted; just 
that much less chance of succeeding with the new crops 
that should be planted where the first one has been 
removed. 

What can be planted for second crops? Almost any- 
thing that will mature in your locality before danger 
of frost. You know—or any of your gardening friends 
can tell you—about when the first killing frost is to be 
expected. 

The table herewith shows the approximate dates for 
planting different kinds of vegetables for different pur- 
poses. Of course many of them can be planted as late 
as the last date mentioned, but the dates suggested are 
based on bringing the stuff to maturity when it can 
most conveniently be used for the purpose indicated. 
The last column shows the latest date when you can 
sow with reasonable assurance of the plants “coming 
thru” all right in your locality. In planting near the 
late date limit, always use an early variety. 


UCCESS with the late planted crops depends to a 

great extent on getting a good strong start. When- 
ever possible, plant just after a good soaking rain. 
Planting before a rain is not desirable except in a loose, 
sandy soil, because a heavy rain beats and packs down 
the surface, forming a crust thru which small seedlings 
cannot easily force their way up. 

But good soaking rains are likely to be conspicuous 
by their absence at about the time of the year you want 
to make these late plantings. If you have not got an 
irrigation system (which automatically solves all prob- 
lems of this kind, as well as many others) there are two 
things you can do. The first is to pre-sprout the seeds 
before planting, that is, soak them in lukewarm water 
(twenty-four to forty-eight hours is generally suffi- 
cient) so that they are just about ready to sprout be- 
fore you plant them. After soaking, if the seeds are 
rolled in sifted dry soil or in wood ashes, the surplus 
moisture will be absorbed and they can be handled and 
planted readily without sticking together. 

The second thing to do is to firm the seeds in the soil. 
The importance of doing this when planting in dry 
weather can hardly be overemphasized. Peter Hender- 
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son, one of the pioneer seedsmen of this country, used 
to tell the story of one of his customers who sowed a 
large field of turnips near his melon patch. Dry weather 
followed, and the only turnips which came up were those 
in the number eleven footprints of a couple of colored 
night operators who were scared out of the melon patch. 

All seeds depend for germination upon absorbing a 
sufficient amount of moisture from the soil to cause 
them to swell and crack. Soil that is firmly prest down 
will soak up moisture from the moist soil below, while 
soil that is left loose will not do so. Soak your seeds 
before planting, and then when sowing press the soil 
down firmly over them—either by tamping them in with 
the back of the hoe, or pressing along the row with the 
ball of the foot, or firming it down with the edge of a 
board—and you are not likely to have trouble in get- 
ing a good “stand” of seedling even in dry weather. 

Of course, it is just as important to keep already 
growing plants strong as to start new ones. About this 
time of year a new difficulty in the gardener’s way is 
almost certain to be encountered. That difficulty is a 
lack of moisture. Without moisture in the soil, growth 
must be slowed down and gradually cease altogether. 
It does not reach the latter state except as the result of 
2 prolonged drought. But the extent to which an ordi- 
nary amount of dry weather cuts down the garden’s 
products is not realized by most gardeners. To be fought 
off as successfully as possible, this condition must be 
provided against in advance. 

Maintaining a mulch of fine dry soil is the first thing 
to be done. As soon as you stop working the soil or right 
after a rain, the 
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You have probably noticed how moist the soil will re- 
main beneath a piece of board or a flat stone. This dry 
surface mulch acts in the same way. Below the dry soil 
the moisture is retained. It may seem to you time- 
wasting, unprofitable work to go over your garden 
every week or so during dry weather, when not even 
weeds are growing, to keep the surface well stirred up 
and loose, fine and dry. But the results will pay you 
amply for your efforts. 

To do this important work successfully make use of 
the best tools you can get. For the large garden, of 
course, the single or double wheel hoe, with suitable 
attachment, should be used. For the small garden the 
slide or “scuffle” hoe should be employed. There are two 
kinds on the market, which are much easier to use than 
the old type. One of these has two guides or runners of 
heavy, stiff wire, which holds the blade in position, mak- 
ing it possible for an inexperienced operator to do good 
work; and permitting more rapid work. Where there 
is room the ordinary hand rake is one of the most ef- 
fective mulching tools that can be used. 

Where they can be obtained, a mulch of fine manure, 
grass clippings, or some similar material, is even more 
effective than the dust mulch. A watering applied thru 
2 mulch of this kind will be more effective than one put 
on uncovered ground. Use all the old manure you can 
find anywhere for mulching such things as egg plant, 
cauliflower and celery, which are particularly insistent 
upon having plenty of moisture to produce a satisfac- 
tory crop. 

The art of watering is not as simple as it may seem 





to the beginner. 





surface will set- 
tle and gradually 
form a crust. If 
this surface crust 
is allowed to re- 


Vegetables For Drying 
ES ae May 15-July 1 
ecvccconce May 15-June 15 


: . BORER, BEND. cc ccccccece May 15-June 15 
main, the moisture eee April 15-June 1 
Brussels Sprouts...... April 1-May 15 

from the lower Cabbage.....0...0.00: April 1-June 1 
layers of the soil nn dtes . dbenadn" April 15-June 1 


April 10-June 1 


will work up to it sinc nate abiae biced Apel 1-Steg 36 
and be evaporated Cora. iawibbancetaeaede ay 1-June 
rapidly from the Chard. ......+-.+seeees April 1-June 1 





< OS Sree April 15-July 1-10 
surface. This can Beets (small) ems uo April 15-June 1 
DMoecccocconcesds - - ~ 

be prevented toa |] Okra. ...02222222202) — 
very great extent ——. TITTTTTTTT TT Anes + 15 
b keepin the TE ce banca yak April 15-May 15 
y — Peppe May 15-June 15 
surface of the |} salsity.........202222: Apri 1-May 15 
i i Pe icincedatannwede ay 15-June 15 
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stirred, so that it Turnips...........++.- |April 1-May 15 








is kept dust dry. 


When to Plant Vegetables for Winter Use 


In fact, water ap- 
plied frequently 
in limited quan- 
tities to the sur- 
face, as is often 
done, may do 
more harm than 
good. Observe the 


For Canning 


For Storing (dry) 
May 15-August 1 


May 5-June 15 
May 15-June 15 
May 15-June 15 


June 15-July 1 
June 1-July 1 
June 15-August 1 
June 1-15 j 


May 15-June 15 
May 15-June 15 
April 15-July 15 
April 1-June 15 
April 1-June 15 
April 15-July 1 

April 10-July 10 


June 15-July 20 following simple 
May 1-July 1 May 15-July 15 g 'p 
rules, in using 
April 1-July 1 i 
April 15-July 1-Aug. 15 hose or watering 
April 15-August 1 can: Water to- 


April 1-15-July 1-Aug. 15 
June 1 


ward evening or 
on a cloudy day. 
Give a thoro soak- 
ing that will wet 
the soil clear down 
to the roots. [Con- 


tinued on page 369 


April 1-15 
May 15-June 1 
April 15-June 1 July 15-August 15 
May 15-June 15 
May 15-June 1 
May 15-July 1 


June 15-July 15 


May 15-July 15 
May 15-July 15 
June 15-August 1 
































Save all the waste vegetable matter, grass clippings and similar 
material for the compost heap. They make “humus” for next year 

















Conserve as much moisture as possible by mulching in dry 
weather, and spread the “spent” manure along the rows 
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IRE drills are 

good, but not in- 
fallible. In spite of 
the drill, when a 
real fire burst out, 
this little boy, 
stricken with sense- 
less panic, hid in a 
dark cloakroom. 


Who is supposed to guard the lives 
of school children anyway ? 


. | ig pete Willie, be careful when you cross the 


tracks.” 


Mother stands in the doorway, watching her 
little boy running down the street. 


And then, turning to father she says, “I always 
worry till I think he is safe inside the school- 
house door.” 


But once safely inside that door, Willie is sup- 
posed to be out of danger for the next six hours at 
least. Unthinking parents never stop to consider 
the daily fire menace that exists in school buildings. 


You have a hazy idea that school buildings are 
safe because somebody told you so. “Fire drills” 
and “fire escape” sound safe enough—fine—until 
the flames are leaping through the window. 


Take these Plain Facts oo . t- 
Some five billion dollars of busi- mys ousou 
ness property has been protected from of-the-way places, 
fire by automatic sprinklers. and smolderalong 


State Industrial Commissions are 
guarding the lives of factory employ- 
ees by requiring this same unfailing 
protection in business property. 

The United States Government 
insisted on war industries being so 


unnoticed in a 
vacant room or 


closet. Then suddenly there comes a terrible 
roaring and in a few moments the whole building 
bursts into flame. 


Investigate conditions in your school yourself. 
Don’t let anyone assure you that your school is 
safe enough till you understand what that safety 
means. Don’t fool yourself because the doors 
open outward and the stairway is of iron. 


You could provide a dozen, yes fifty minor 
“safeguards” and only find when the schoolhouse 
is burned up, that all these superficial methods of 
protection will never accomplish one-tenth what 
the Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System will. 
The Automatic Sprinkler System equalsa hundred 
firemen right there, always on the job. 


As soon as a fire starts in any place in the build- 
ing, these automatic firemen come into action and 
drown the fire before it becomes a menace. 


Read—-“Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy” 


Any individual, trustee or official will find in “Fire Tragedies and 
Their Remedy” the unvarnished truth and a path of imperative social 
service. Write for it today. Address Genel Fire Extinguisher Com- 
pany, 286 West Exchange Street, Providence, R. I. 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
When the fire starts the water starts 











What’s Happened 


The Austrian peace terms were com- 
pleted on May 27. The Austrians will 
be required to pay a billion dollars to- 
ward reparation within two years. 
The army is reduced from a million 
to 15,000. All warships are surren- 
dered. America will keep the interned 
ships. 


Prince Edward has asked the Paris 
Conference to admit the Principality 
of Liechtenstein, area 65 square miles, 
in order that it may conclude peace 
with Germany, with which it has been 
technically at war since 1866. 


British railway, coa) mine and trans- 
port labor unions, numbering 1,500,- 
000 men, demand abolition of conscrip- 
tion, withdrawal of troops from Rus- 
sia, lifting of blockade against Ger- 
many, release of conscientious objectors 
and income tax exemption of $1200. 


The Chinese Government has author- 
ized the signing of the peace treaty, 
but with reservation in regard to the 
Shantung Peninsula, which was deliv- 
ered to Japan. 


Ten thousand former soldiers and 
sailors paraded the London streets and 
approached the House of Parliament, 
demanding work and a minimum wage. 
The police dispersed the mob with dif- 
ficulty. 


Polish atrocities are being reported 
to the Paris Conference. At Pinsk 
thirty-five young Jews who were dis- 
tributing the Passover bread were shot 
in the presence of their families. At 
Vilna 200 men, women and children 
were massacred in a synagog. 


The Council of Four has agreed to 
recognize the Siberian Government of 
Admiral Kolchak at Omsk on condition 
that he calls a genuine constituent 
assembly and accepts the League of 
Nations covenant. 


The Esthonian army of 20,000 men 
has taken Pskov, 170 miles southwest of 
Petrograd, and is reported to be rapidly 
advancing on that city, while General 
Maynard, in command of British and 
American troops, is approaching from 
Lake Onega on the north. 


Fifty-seven food merchants—all one 
variety—were marched to a gallows 
erected by the infuriated populace in 
Prague and given their choice between 
being hanged as profiteers and signing 
a solemn oath that they would sell their 
goods at reasonable prices. They signed. 


Lieutenant Roget, the French avia- 
tor, has established a world’s record for 
distance covered in sustained flight. He 
flew 1361 miles in twelve and a half 
hours, without stopping: an average 
speed of about 114 miles an hour. The 
flight was from Paris to Kenitra, twen- 
ty miles from Rabat, in Morocco. 


An gruption of the volcano of Kalut, 
or Klut, on the Island of Java has 
wiped out 31 villages and killed 15,000 
people. In May, 1901, this volcano also 
caused wide devastation. 
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London Opinion 
A dangerous weapon 


The Poles are driving the Ukrain- 
ians out of Galicia and have taken 
Lutsk with 10,000 Ukrainian prisoners. 


One million dollars saved on steel 
rails by the recently dissolved Indus- 
trial Board of the Department of Com- 
merce is one answer given by Chair- 
man George N. Peek to Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads Hines, who com- 
plained that the $47 per ton price was 
unreasonable. This price was $5 lower 
than the Railroad Administration was 
able to get in independent negotiations. 


Director General of Railroads Hines 
has asked Congress to appropriate $1,- 
200,000,000 in addition to the $500,000.- 
000 already provided, to meet deficits 
and to continue government operation 
of the railroads. The loss up to April 
30 was $486,000,000. General trade de- 
pression and extraordinary operating 
expenses during the severe 1917-18 
winter are given as causes. 


Republican women will henceforth 
share all party privileges and responsi- 
bilities. Party chairmen from all States 
decided the question in conference at 
Washington. Fifteen million women, at 
least, will vote in 1920. If the Federal 
Amendment passes, there will be more. 


Two thousand civilians and five hun- 
dred military German nationals who 
have been interned during the war will 
be deported. The conduct of these has 
been satisfactory; those who are re- 
garded as dangerous enemy aliens are 
not to be released. Still others, who 
have exprest a desire to become citi- 
zens of the United States, will be hon- 
ored if their declarations are sincere. 


Secretary Baker will ask Congress 
for appropriations to maintain an army 
of 500,000 men for 1920. This does not 
affect the consideration to be given 
later to the question of a permanent 
military establishment. 


The American Defense Society has 
started an intensive movement in favor 
of universal military training. Presi- 
dents of colleges where students’ army 
training corps were in operation, and 


other national societies interested will 
be invited to join the movement. 


Tho the Federal amendment for 
woman suffrage passed the House, 304 
to 89, Southern Democrats still voice 
States’ Rights doctrines in opposition. 
The point was stressed by nearly all 
orators who argued against suffrage. 


Neurologists of the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine assert that inevitably 
with liquor prohibition will come a 
tendency on the part of former drink- 
ers to indulge unduly in certain foods. 
Dr. A. A. Brill cites an instance of an 
ex-alcoholic who periodically went on 
a prodigious “roast beef jag.” 


The end of the fifteen-week strike of 
the Lawrence textile mill operatives 
was marked by lack of jobs for those 
who wished to return to work. Many 
of the strikers are idle, but no further 
measures for their financial relief by 
the strike committee of the Amalga- 
mated Textile Workers are announced. 


A record week for homecoming 
American troops brought: 74,598 fight- 
ing men to New York alone. Twenty- 
seven troopships entered that port, 
while many thousands of men were 
landed at Newport News, Boston and 
Charleston, South Carolina. 


No contribution over $1000 will be 
received to finance the coming Repub- 
lican national campaign. Chairman 
Hays plans country-wide organization 
to obtain hundreds of thousands of con- 
tributions from $1 up. With the new 
plan passes the old idea of great cor- 
poration contributions. 


The status of 2.75 per cent beer has 
been determined judicially by a pre- 
liminary injunction granted by Federal 
Judge Julius M. Mayer. If the injunc- 
tion stands the war-time prohibition 
law effective July 1 will not affect the 
manufacture of beer containing not 
more than 2.75 per cent of alcohol. 


Any woman who has the physique, the 
ambition and can pass the civil service 
examination can become a regular “cop” 
in New York City. Women are no long- 
er excluded by the Municipal Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. A night-stick and a 
regular béat go with the job. 


In Henry Ford’s million-dollar suit 
against the Chicago Tribune, the socio- 
logical department of the Ford plant 
is to the fore, producing officials testi- 
fying that health and service records 
are kept of all employees, and that Na- 
tional Guardsmen who went to Mexico 
got their jobs back. 


Casualties in the American expedi- 
tionary forces now total 282,549. Of 
these 32,869 were killed in action, 13,- 
507 died of wounds, and 23,145 of dis- 
ease. Of 204,828 men wounded in ac- 
tion, over 85 per cent returned to ac- 
tive duty. 


The Victory Loan was oversubscribed 
by nearly $750,000,000. There were 
12,000,000 subscribers, and nearly 60 
per cent of the total subscriptions came 
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in sums of $10,000 or less. The New 
York district led, with 2,482,932. indi- 
vidual buyers. 


The Friends of Irish Freedom in 
New York have inaugurated a nation- 
wide campaign to raise $2,000,000 for 
the cause of Irish independence. New 
York City’s quota will be $150,000. 








Getting in a Few Good Digs 
(Continued from page 366) 
Examine carefully after watering to 
be sure that enough water has been 
used to moisten the soil six or eight 
inches down. To save time with water- 
ing, open up a trench with hoe or wheel 
hoe along the row and let the hose run 
into this till it is full. After the water 
has soaked away turn the earth back 
over the trench. This gets the water 
down around the roots, and covers it 
with dry soil, thus preventing rapid 
evaporation. Se sure to apply the water 

as evenly as possible. 


_ with dry weather, trouble 
may be expected from the various 
insects and diseases which are pretty 
sure to put in an appearance in any 
garden. The only way to control these 
successfully is to be everlastingly on 
the look out for them, and to be pre- 
pared to fight them immediately. 

These injurious insects belong chiefly 
to two distinct types—those which chew 
or eat portions of the leaves or stems 
of fruit, and those which suck the plant 
juices. Potato bugs, cabbage worms, 
etc., are examples of the former class; 
the various aphis, plant lice and scales 
are examples of the latter. 

Against the eating insects it is pos- 
sible to use a stomach poison, such as 
arsenate of lead or Paris green. In the 
great majority of cases arsenate of 
lead is the most satisfactory thing to 
use. It can be obtained in paste or pow- 
dered form, and applied dissolved in 
water or in the form of dry dust. 

For the sucking insects, a “contact” 
poison, like nicotine or extract kero- 
sene emulsion must be used. To be 
effective, these must come in contact 
with the insects. Forty per cent nico- 
tine sulfate is the most effective and 
convenient thing to use under most 
conditions. 


HE diseases attacking vegetables are 

more difficult to control than the in- 
sects. In fact, they cannot ke cured, so 
the only safeguard is prevention. The 
Standard spray against fungus plant 
diseases is Bordeaux mixture. For the 
small garden this is most conveniently 
used in combination with arsenate of 
lead, making a two purpose spray. 
There are several brands of arsenate 
of lead-Bordeaux mixture on the mar- 
ket. When sucking insects are present, 


add to this spray a suitable quantity 


(usually about one teaspoonful to the 
gallon-of liquid) of nicotine sulfate. 
This combination spray will control 
eating insects, sucking insects and dis- 
eases. Get into the habit of spraying 
your garden just as regularly as you 
cultivate it. 

Brooklyn 
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grass rugs? 


The natural grass blending with soft neutral color-designs 
link indoors and outdoors as one. 


and colorings to choose from. 


GIRVAUSISERIUTCHN 3 


The Lived Floor Covering 


What could be more appropriate for summer than CREX 


Their well-known sanitary qualities, durability, attractive- 
ness and low cost stamp them at once as ideal for the Hall, 
Living-Room, Dining-Room, Bedroom, Sun Parlor and Porch. 
CREX rugs do not absorb the dust and dirt which even screened windows 
and doors invite. Easily cleaned with damp cloth and light shaking. 


Three weaves—De Luxe, HerringboneZand Regular—in wide variety of patterns 


All grass rugs are not CREX. Don't be deceived by imitations. Insist on the 
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tends to virtually 
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2 
. WHEN BUYING GRASS RUGS 
Free Color Catalog BE SURE THE NAME. Your Dealer 
Write for beautiful If your dealer hasn't 
color - reproductions IS WOVEN IN THE SIDE BINDING in stock the pattern, 
ofallCREX patterns. ITS YOUR PROTECTION AND OUR GUARANTEE size and color you 
Roomtreatments and want, notify us, giv- 
rug sizes alsoshown. CREX CARPET COMPANY ing full particulars. 
212‘Fifth Avenue New York 
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Highest quality 
Galvanized— 


Formed from Apollo-Keystone Copper, 3% — 
Steel Galvanized Sheets. Full weight. »*<« 


These are the most satisfactory rust-resisting galvanized aggs- Uy 
sheets manufactured for Roofing, Siding, Ta: Bilos, “«--~- 
Culverts, etc. The Keystone added to regular brand indicates that Co 
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8ol 
id d public buildings use KirystoNE Copper Steel Roofing 
Tin Plates. "Write for free Better Buildings” booklet containing building plans and valuable information, 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Startling Memory Feat 
That You Can Do 


How I learned the secret in one evening. It has helped me every day 


HEN my old friend Faulk- 
\ \ ner invited me to a dinner 

party at his house, I little 
thought it would be the direct means 
of getting me a one-hundred-and- 
fifty per cent. increase in salary. 
Yet it was, and here is the way it all 
came about. 

Toward the close of the evening 
things began to drag a bit, as they 
often do at parties. Finally some 
one suggested the old idea of having 
everyone doa “stunt.’’ Some sang, 
others forced weird sounds out of 
the piano, recited, told stories, and 
so on. 

Then it came to Macdonald’s 
turn. He was a quiet sort of chap, 
with an air about him that re- 
minded one of the old saying that 


“still waters run deep.’’ He said 
he had a simple “stunt’’ which he 
hoped we would like. He selected 
me to assist him. First he asked to 
be. blindfolded securely to prove 
there was no trickery in it. Those 
present were to call out twenty-five 
numbers of three figures each, such 
as 161, 249, and so on. He asked 
me to write down the numbers as 
they were called. 

This was done. Macdonald then 
astounded everyone by repeating the 
entire list of twenty-five numbers 
backwards and forwards. Then he 
asked people to request numbers by 
positions, such as the eighth num- 
ber called, the fourth number, and 
so on. Instantly he repeated the 
exact number in the position called. 


He did this with the entire list— 
over and over again, without mak- 
ing a single mistake. 

Then Macdonald asked that a 
deck of cards be shuffled and called 
out to him in their order. This was 
done. Still blindfolded, he instantly 
named the cards in their order back- 
wards and forwards. And then to 
further amaze us he gave us the 
number of any card counting from 
the top, or the card for any number. 

You may well imagine our amaze- 
ment at Macdonald’s remarkable 
feat. You naturally expect to see a 
thing of this sort on the stage, and 
even then you look upon it as a 
trick. But to see it done by an 
everyday business man, in plain 
view of everyone, blindfolded and 
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under conditions which make trick- 
ery impossible, is astonishing, to 
say the least. 
ee ee HH 
N the way home that night I 
asked Macdonald how it was 
done. He said there was really noth- 
ing to it—simply a memory feat, 
the key to which anyone could easily 
learn in one evening. Then he told 
me that the reason most people have 
bad memories is because they leave 


memory development to chance. 


Anyone could do what he had done, 
and develop a good memory,’ he 
said, by following a few simple rules. 
And then he told me exactly how to 
do it. At the time I little thought 
that evening would prove to be one 
of the most eventful in my life, but 
such it proved to be. 

What Macdonald told me I took 
to heart. In one evening I made 
remarkable strides toward improv- 
ing my memory, and it was but a 
question of-days before I learned to 
do exactly what he had done. At 
first I amused myself with my new- 
found ability by amazing people at 
parties. My ‘“‘memory feat,’ as 
my friends called it, surely made a 
hit. Everyone was talking about 
it, and I was showered with invita- 
tions for all sorts of affairs. If any- 
one were to ask me how quickly to 
develop social popularity, I would tell 
him to learn my memory ‘‘feat”— 
but that is apart from what I want 
to tell you. 

The most gratifying thing about 
the improvement of my memory 
was the remarkable way it helped 
me in business. Much to my sur- 
prise I discovered that my memory 
training had literally put a razor 
edge on my brain. My brain had 
become clearer, quicker, keener. I 
felt that I was fast acquiring that 
mental grasp and alertness I had so 
often admired in men who were 
spoken of as ‘wonders’ and 
“genuises.”’ 

The next thing I noticed was a 
marked improvement in my con- 
versational powers. Formerly my 
talk was halting and disconnected. 
I never could think of things to say 
until the conversation was over. 
And then, when it was too late, I 
would always think of apt and 
striking things I “‘might have said.”’ 
But now I can think like a flash. 
When I am talking I never have to 
hesitate for the right word, the 
right expression or the right thing to 
say. It seems that all I have to do 
is to start to talk and instantly I 
find myself saying the very thing I 
want to say to make the greatest 
impression on people. 

It wasn’t long before my new- 
found ability to remember things 
and to say the right thing at the 
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right time, attracted the attention 
of our president. He got in the 
habit of calling me in whenever he 
wanted facts about the business. 
As he expressed himself to me, 
“You can always tell me instantlv 
what I want 
to 'know, while 
the other fel- 
lows annoy me 
by dodging out é 
of the office 
and saying 
“T’ll look = it 
up.” 

* # & * 

FOUNDthat 

my ability 
to remember 
helped me 
wonderfully in 
dealing with 
other people, 
particularly in 
committee 
meetings. 
Whena discus- 
sion opens up the man who can back 
up his statements quickly with a 
string of definite facts and figures 
usually dominates the others... Time 
and time again I have won people 
to my way of thinking simply 
because I could instantly recall 
facts and figures. While I am proud 
of my triumphs in this respect, 
I often feel sorry for the ill-at-ease 
look of the other men who cannot 
hold up their end in the argu- 
ment because they cannot re- 
call facts instantly. It seems as 
though I never forget anything. 
Every fact I now put in my mind is 
as clear and as easy to recall 
instantly as though it were written 
before me in plain black and white. 

We all hear a lot about the 
importance of sound judgment. 
People who ought to know say that 
a man cannot begin to exercise 
sound judgment until he is forty 
to fifty vears of age. But I have 
disproved all that. I have found that 
sound judgment is nothing more than 
the ability to weigh and judge facts in 
their relation to each other. Memory 
is the basis of sound judgment. Iam 


only thirty-two, butmany times I 
have been complimented on having the 
judgment of a man of forty-five. I take 
no personal credit for this—it is all due to 
the way I trained my memory. 












“Our president complimented me on always 
ay able to tell him instantly facts he wanted 
to know.” 


*no‘money until you have 


Please send me the Roth Memory Course of seven lessons. 


ee 
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HESE are only a few of thenun 


; dreds of ways I have profited by 


my trained° memory. No longer do I 
suffer the humiliation of meeting men I know 
and of not being able to recall their names. 
The moment I see a man his name flashes 
to my mind, together with a string of facts 
about him. I always liked 
to read but usually forgot 
most of it. Now I find it 
easy to recallwhat I have read. 
Another surprising thing is 
that I can now master a sub- 
ject in consider- 
ably less time than 
before. Price lists, 
market quota- 
tions, data of all 
kinds, I can recall 
in detail almost at 
will, I 


rarely 
make a mistake. 
My vocabu- 


lary, too, has 
increased wonder- 
fully. Whenever 
I see a_ striking 
word or expres- 
sion, I memorize it 
and use it in my 
dictation or con- 
versation. This 
has put a remark- 
able sparkle and 
pulling power into my conversation and 
business letters. And the remarkable part of 


‘it all is that I can now do my day’s work 


quicker and with much less effort, simply 
because my mind works like a flash and I do 
not have to keep stopping to look things up. 

All this is extremely satisfying to me, of 
course. But the best part of it all is that 
since my memory powers first attracted the 
attention of our president, my salary has 
steadily been increased. Today it is many 
times greater than it was the day Macdonald 
got me interested in improving my memory. 

x # # KK ¥ 

HAT Macdonald told me that event- 

ful evening was this: ‘Get the Roth 
Memory Course.” I did. That is how I 
learned to do all the remarkable things I 
have told you about. The publishers of the 
Roth Memory Course—the Independent 
Corporation—are so confident that it will 
also show you how to develop a remarkable 
memory that they will gladly send the 
Course to you on approval. 

You need not pay a single penny until. 
you have examined the Course and found 
that it fully lives up to all the claims made 
for it. Send no money. Merely mail the 
coupon, or write a letter, and the complete 
Course will be sent to you instantly, all 
charges prepaid. If after examination you 
decide that you do not want to keep the 
Course, then return it and you will owe nothing. 
On the other hand, if you find, as thousands 
of others have found, that the Roth Memory 
Course will do wonders for you, then merely 
send five dollars in full payment. 

You have always wanted a good memory. 
Now you can have it. Remember, you pay 
roved that the 
Course will benefit you. fou have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by taking 
immediate action. So mail the coupon NOW 
before this liberal offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 


Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. R., 


119 West 40th Street, New York. 


I will either 


remail the course to you within five days after its receipt or send you $5. 
in full payment of the Course. 











Wake Up Americans 


der on the track. Millions of war work- 
ers went up in the air. They blamed 
their employer or the Government, 
when neither was to blame. And such 
misunderstandings still prevail. 

“The United States had about 6,000,- 
000 men under arms, including soldiers, 
sailors, experts of all kinds, and civilian 
draftees or volunteers. In addition, a 
million or two women specially trained 
for war activity were thrown out of a 
job. Here we have about one-fourth of 
the entire adult working population of 
the United States hunting jobs, all at 
the same time. This fact alone would 
tend to produce a war of industrial re- 
lations. A man with a job of any kind 
at a living wage ought to be mighty 
grateful, and decent enough to avoid 
making trouble over small matters. 
There are 500,000 unemployed Ameri- 
can workers who would be glad to have 
his job, and the number is increasing 
by 20,000 every week. 

“The men out of work are mostly 
heroes of the war. They are sacrificing 
money waiting for work, as they were 
willing to sacrifice blood, fighting for 
us and the world. The man who growls 
or loafs on the job he never had to give 
up is not only a slacker and traitor— 
he is a fool. If he lets that job go or 
works so poorly as to be discharged, he 
will soon learn for himself how grave 
the unemployment problem really is. 
Hundreds of thousands of returned sol- 
diers could tell him that one of the 
greatest blessings of life is a chance to 
do a full day’s work.” 


O much for the results of the war. 

But they do not explain fully the sit- 
uation, the fundamental reasons for 
which are as old as life on this planet. 
Struggle is the law of Nature. Life 
means strife or it means nothing. From 
the worm to the god, every being has to 
fight for existence. And the weak goes 
to the wall. The lion devours the lamb. 
The big fish swallows the little ones. 
The bird of prey rules the heavens. The 
bold man takes the cowardly man a 
captive and makes him a slave. The 
richest country dominates the world. 
Everywhere the rule is the same— 
power controls destiny. 

God made the universe that way. In 
the realm of Nature, might rules. In 
the realm of God, right rules. We hu- 
man beings are halfway between the 
realm of Nature and the realm of God, 
so it takes might plus right to rule in 
the end. The man who becomes and re- 
mains a leader is the man who having 
might adds right, or the man who hav- 
ing right adds might. And the very 
hardest human fight is the fight to 
harness right and might up together 
and then to make them work as a com- 
bined force. 

Every man who attempts to do any- 
’ thing worth while has a fight on his 
hands. The moment you try to emerge 
from the crowd you will find yourself 
a target. Missiles of hate, envy and jeal- 
ousy will be flung at your head. People 
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(Continued from page 364) 


will damn you for no reason at all. 
Some of those you held your truest 
friends will betray you. The devils, the 
fates and the gods will seem to conspire 
against you. You will have to fight back 
6r go under. The fighting habit, the 
conquering habit, must be a part of the 
training, the method, the equipment, 
the character, the very life, of the man 
who succeeds. 

I am not going to be fool enough to 
ask any worker to stop fighting and 
relax into a weak-nerved, soft, spined, 
faint-hearted, mushy-mouthed apology 
for anybody. All that I ever got worth 
while was got by fighting. A thing not 
worth fighting for is not worth having. 
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Orr in Chicago Tribune 
They are all out of step but me 


But there are wise ways and foolish 
ways, good ways and bad ways, sure 
ways and feeble ways, of fighting for 
the things you want. 

I would like to suggest a few prac- 
tical lessons that have come thru an 
experience of twenty years in battling 
with men, conditions, organizations, 
surroundings, handicaps, limitations 
and worries that made trouble for me 
and blocked the line of advance. I 
fought the same things you are fight- 
ing—and I won by using the right 
methods. 


FOUGHT poverty. A mere living 
wage was not enough. The chance to 
save money for old age was not enough. 
I wanted to found enterprizes that 
would take several small fortunes to op- 
erate. The people who had money were 
not interested in the life purpose of an 
exceedingly young man. So I fought the 
idle rich. But that got me nowhere. I 
studied the methods of the producers 
of wealth, and I found they were all 
manufacturing an article, supplying a 
need, rendering a service, that the pub- 
lic wanted. I resolved to make my pro- 
ductions equal a quality and quantity 
standard of service to the public. Then 
large corporations sought those produc- 


tions, institutions were formed to de- 
liver them to the public, the demand 
grew and grew. The poverty I had 
fought as a young man was nothing 
more than my own stupidity and in- 
ability. The poor need only to be sure 
of themselves. Where futility objects, 
utility obtains. 

I fought necessity. Routine was hate- 
ful and monotony maddening. The idea 
of being forced to work all day for any 
kind of “boss” got on my nerves. I 
wanted to smash the face of the clock 
that told me when it was time to go 
to work. Fearful oppression was the 
lot of employees, I decided in the fever- 
ish outlook of early youth. But later, 
on meeting some of the millionaires I 
had envied, I found they worked longer 
and harder than I did. They were tied 
up with a dozen obligations where I 
had only one. Most of them had even 
to place their’ spare time at the dis- 
posal of the corporations they served. 
I stopped fighting necessity and began 


shouldering responsibility. Today my - 


time is my own; some days I work four- 
teen- hours—other days I work only 
three hours. But before I could earn 
and use properly the freedom to work 
only three hours, I had to wind up my 
will so that I could and would gladly 
work fourteen hours if necessary. And 
now if the day were a hundred hours 
long, I could not begin to get done all 
the things that I want to do! Men are 
not slaves to their working hours— 
they are slaves to their idle inclina- 
tions. 

I fought society. Nothing seemed fair. 
The rich were too rich and the poor too 
poor. Inequality and injustice abound- 
ed. I listened to the arguments of so- 
cialists, anarchists and other impossible 
reformers. They sounded very comfort- 
ing. But I soon learned that if I joined 
one of these discontented brotherhoods, 
and ever accomplished or accumulated 
anything, immediately they would take 
my possessions and distribute them to 
the fellows who had done nothing but 
talk! They were just plain robbers in 
the guise of reformers. I learned also 
from a study of human psychology and 
the divine laws of the universe, that a 
man gets what he earns and earns what 
he gets. Justice always prevails in the 
end. By working as hard and as well 
as I could, taking pleasure in the proc- 
ess, and trying to be fair and friendly 
to everybody, I outgrew a sickly state 
of chronic pessimism and built myself 
a platform of sound optimism and 
storm-proof enthusiasm on which I now 
stand. 

I fought enmity. I fought frailty. I 
fought obscurity. I fought adversity. 
And I found at the end of each fight 
merely a repetition of this unwelcome 
but undeniable truth: A man’s real 
foes are in himself. The man who faces 
this truth and follows the light he gets 
from studying it has won beforehand 
the hardest part of any battle with 
Fate. 

This chapter from my own experi- 
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ence would be out of order, in this or 
any other public place, but for the fact 
that suggestions have grown from it 
leading to a possible solution of most 
of the problems of the worker in rela- 
tion to his work and to his employer. I 
have been thru the mill. I have worked as 
hard, fought as long, endured as much 
as any man who reads this article. And 
I have won out by doing precisely those 
things to be suggested later on. The 
same principles of economics, ethics and 
industry apply to all kinds of work and 
all classes of workers. I have helped 
thousands of workers in hundreds of 
different occupations to demonstrate 
this fact. The science of personal effi- 
ciency is as universal as the science of 
mathematics. Your product may be any- 
thing from shoes to sermons—if you 
know how to get the most and best out 
of yourself, you will get the most dis- 
tribution and the best reward out of 
your production. 

The man who fails is always a man 
who could not or would not fight. He 
lay down and gave up. But the man 
who fails worst is the man who fights 
wrong. He wastes and weakens himself, 
so that when hit and knocked out he 
cannot come back. 

What is the American employee 
fighting for? Better wages, shorter 
hours, easier conditions, fewer obliga- 
tions, wider opportunities, quicker pro- 
motions, larger powers. Granted that 
these objects are desirable, how is he 
fighting? Mostly by following leaders 
who are themselves failures and whose 
only hope of success lies in destroying 
other people’s property and running off 
with a portion of the swag. Much of 
the serious trouble between Capital and 
Labor is started by men with a person- 
al grievance or temperamental grouch, 
who can’t get what they want unless 
they have a gang behind them. It is the 
strength of might, and not the strength 
of right, they depend upon, If a man 
urges you to go on strike or neglect 
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Do You Remember 
The Old Corn Doctor? 


He stood on the street, in the olden 
days, and offered a “magic corn cure.” 

The same ingredients, harsh and inefh- 
cient, are sold in countless forms today. 

But they did not end corns, and they do 
not now. Nor does padding, nor does 
paring—methods older still. 


The One Right Way 


Modern scientists in the Bauer & Black 
laboratories have evolved a perfect 
method and embodied it in Blue-jay. 

In 48 hours, while the corn is forgotten, 
Blue-jay completely ends it, and forever. 
Hardly one corn in ten needs a second 
application. 
he way is sure. 
scientific. 

Quit old-fashioned methods. Try 


Blue-jay on one corn—tonight. 


BB Blue-jay 
The Scientific Com Ender. 


Stops Pain Instantly Ends Corns Completely 
25 Cents—At Druggists 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago, New York, Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products. 


It is easy, pleasant, 
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The Greatest Grass- 










cutter on Earth. Cuts a 
Swath 86 inches wide. 


S. P. TOWNSEND & CO. 


14 Central Ave., Orange, N. J. 


your work, or emits angry, envious TR IP LE xX 
words, or otherwise acts like a Bolshev- The Public is warned not to 
ist, ask yourself if you would lend this guvehges momare, tivengies 


: . the Townsend Patent No. 
man money, take his advice on how to 1,209,519, Dec. 19, 1916. 
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succeed, or indorse his personal note. 
Is the man you follow most eagerly 
a thorobred—or a mongrel? A real 
American worker is a thorobred—a 
fake Bolshevist talker is a mongrel. 


ha typical Bolshevist, wherever you 
find him, is always destructive— 
never constructive. He is sick in body, 
or mind, or both. He is utterly selfish. 
He is immoral—openly or secretly. He 
is devoutly in favor of mob rule. He is 
hopelessly prejudiced. He is constitu- 
tionally lazy. He is indifferent to the 
rights and wishes of others. He is ig- 
norant of science, art, philosophy, ethics 
and economics. He is atheistic, or at 
best irreligious. 

On the other hand, a good American 
worker is shrewd, healthy, honest. 
clean, strong, fair, energetic, loyal, am- 
bitious, reliable. Do you tolerate Bol- 
shevism—or cultivate Americanism in 
your personal habits of thinking, talk- 
ing, working and living? 

(To be continued) 
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Can We Explore the Sunken Continents? 


(Continued from page 350) 


When he emerged into the outer air he 
was made aware in a most unpleasant 
way that the “fizz” had been present— 
plenty of it—but kept quiet by the air 
pressure in the lock. Something similar 
happens to the man who braves the 
deeps. The constituents of the air we 
breathe are, by volume, 78.1 per cent 
nitrogen, 20.9 per cent oxygen, and 
0.03 per cent carbon dioxide. Down 100 
feet the terrific pressure of air neces- 
sary to counteract the water pressure 
that would otherwise crush a man to 
death forces the nitrogen into the 
blood. It does not combine chemically 
with the blood as is the way of oxygen, 
but charges fluid and tissues, ready to 
fizz out again, much as did the engi- 
neers’ ginger ale, if the diver is sud- 
denly returned to the normal pressure 
at the surface. Working at depths be- 
low sixty feet the diver becomes 
charged with nitrogen very much as a 
seltzer bottle is charged, and, just as 
your thumb on the valve reduces the 
pressure and causes the liquid to bub- 
ble forth, so the nitrogen bubbles from 
the blood when nature puts the thumb 
of reduced pressure on the diver’s sys- 
tem. The result is the agonies of “cais- 
son disease,” or the “bends.” 

To avoid this danger it is necessary 
to bring the diver up gradually, letting 
the nitrogen free itself slowly from his 
blood. Tables have been prepared which 
give the time necessary for a safe 
ascent from various depths and lengths 
of stay at the bottom. For instance, if 
the diver has been down sixty-six feet 
and at work over three hours he 
must be held for ten minutes at a 
twenty-foot depth and for thirty min- 
utes at a ten-foot depth before be- 
ing finally drawn to the surface. If 
he should descend as far as 200 feet 
and stay over an hour, his stages of 
rest on the way up would be every ten 
feet from eighty up and the whole 
ascent would occupy three hours and 
fifty-eight minutes. 

The greatest depth to which men 
have descended is in the neighborhood 
of 300 feet, the record made by United 
States Navy divers in raising the sub- 
marine “F-4.” That is probably the 
limit of human endurance with the 
equipment in common use, for so great 
is the air pressure at that depth that 
the divers could remain down only a 
few minutes. 

It is evident, then, that the problem 
will have to be met in some other way 
than by opposing air to water pressure. 
It has been suggested that the present 
diving dress be replaced by a suit of 
steel strong enough of itself to resist 
the enormous pressure of the water of 
the deep sea levels—the pressure in- 
creases half a pound to the square inch 
for every foot below the surface. Thus 
protected the diver could breathe air 
at ordinary pressure, could ascend and 
descend quickly, and remain indefinitely 
at the bottom. Of course he would have 
to be equipt with artificial hands, or 
claws, directed from within the armor, 
for if he should protrude his naked 
hand at a depth of several hundred feet 


it would be at once crushed into a jelly. 
Inventors have already been at work 
along these lines. Many ingenious ideas 
are on file at the Patent Office and suits 
of diving armor of quite wonderful in- 
genuity have actually been made, but 
the men who risk their lives in explor- 
ing the drowned continents are a con- 
servative class and inclined to look 
with scorn on the ideas of the surface- 
keeping inventor. But the inventive 
genius, ingenuity and daring that have 
added the air to man’s domain will not 
long be turned back by the sea: some 
day we shall be able to defy the crush- 
ing weight of tons on tons of water 
and make the deep our own. 


Christian Unity at Work 


While church unity is being discussed 
by certain denominations in both Amer- 
ica and England, and some people are 
prophesying that it “won’t work,” Sher- 
man, a town of about a thousand peo- 
ple in western New York, is success- 
fully maintaining a Community church, 
three of its denominations having com- 
bined in one working unit. This Com- 
munity church is really the result of 
the war, for while it had been talked of 
for four years, it took the war to bring 
definite action. When coal conservation 
was a patriotic necessity some of the 
business men said, “Why use coal for 
four separate churches to warm four 
separate congregations and all of them 
so small that one church could easily 
accommodate them all and still have 
room to spare? Why can’t they wor- 
ship together?” “Why not?” was the 
general reply; and soon the town agreed 
that the present system was an eco- 
nomic waste. 

There were four churches, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Baptist and Universal- 
ist. Hitherto the Universalists had been 
excluded from union meetings because 
some ministers had always objected to 
their presence on the ground that they 
were not orthodox. When they began 
taking stock of their community assets 
they found that the business and edu- 
cational enterprizes of the town were 
largely carried on by Universalists. 
The best farmers in the section, the 
highest officials in the bank and post 
office, proprietors of nearly all the 
largest business places, the head of the 
telephone system, the owner and ed- 
itor of the local paper, the supervisor 
of the town, the president of the vil- 
lage, the member of the state legisla- 
ture, the principal of the school and a 
large proportion of the members of the 
literary and benevolent societies, were 
Universalists. And in moral character 
they measured up to the highest stand- 
ard. So they were included in the in- 
vitation to consider the Community 
church plan. 

A general meeting was held in the 
Presbyterian church in September, 
1918, where a joint committee of twelve, 
three from each denomination, was ap- 
pointed to formulate a plan of union. 
The committee drew up articles of 
agreement which in the minds of all 
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covered the case, and the articles were 
accepted by all the churches except the 
Baptist. 

When it came to a choice of a pastor 
both the Presbyterians and Methodists 
offered to send one of their best men, 
but the committee voted to select a man 
from a denomination not represented 
in the union. They decided on the Con- 
gregational and called Rev. George 
Wilson from a Congregational pastor- 
ate in the Middle West. 

Previous to the union the average 
combined attendance at the Sunday 
services of all three churches was be- 
tween 100 and 120. The average at- 
tendance at the Community church is 
about 300. Previous to the union the 
Universalists had no mid-week meet- 
ing and the average combined prayer 
meeting attendance at the other two 
churches was about 18. Now the aver- 
age attendance is over 80 and runs up 
to nearly 200 on Church Home Night, 
held once a month, when a picnic sup- 
per precedes the prayer meeting. Be- 
fore the union one pastor received a 
salary of $800, one $1000, and another 
by combining two charges, from $600 
to $800. The Community church is pay- 
ing a salary of $2100, plus moving ex- 
penses from the West, and is not only 
talking of an increase in salary but of 
engaging an assistant pastor. The 
church holds its Sunday services in the 
Methodist building, which has the lar- 
gest auditorium. The Sunday school is 
distributed in all three buildings. The 
classes are growing so rapidly that 
even the church kitchens are requisi- 
tioned as class rooms. The Presbyterian 
church is being used as a social cen- 
ter; it has excellent temporary equip- 
ment for that purpose. 

The Sunday Schools in Sherman have 
been poorly attended for years. Since 
the union the attendance has _ been 
steadily increasing. Formerly adults 
seldom, and in some of the churches 
never, attended Sunday school; now the 
new adult class expects a membership 
of 200 shortly. 

In speaking of the new undertaking, 
Mr. Wilson, the pastor, said: 

It would take the average church two 
years to get into as good a condition as this 
one has in about three months. And we 
have had to work out our problems week 
by week because the project is so new. 
The people have caught the vision of a 
church as the center out of which come the 
powers for community betterment; a 
church which is the servant of the com- 
munity, not a parasite; an institution giv- 
ing out a center of interest for every de- 
partment of life. At present we are dis- 
tributing our work in the various build- 
ings. We intend to make the auditorium of 
one of them into a gymnasium, with read- 
ing room and rooms for games. This will 
answer for’ the present, but we shall soon 
outgrow these accommodations. 

Our plan is to erect a church, large 
enough for all activities, under one roof 
and with enough land so we can have a 
baseball diamond, football field and tennis 
court, and the various activities necessary 
to answer the needs of the town. Our peo- 
ple have learned that in Christian work 
as well as any other, well-directed, concen- 
trated energy will bring results, but scat- 
tered energy accomplishes nothing. 
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Drinking Your Way 1 To Health 


You know in a general way that mille for you. 
But if you knew what a precious life-givin; sort it really is 
—if co 


you knew the almost miraculous its it produces for 
those who drink it intelligently, you 
would be truly amazed, For anemia, 
indigestion, constipation, any difficulties 
| of = stomach, liver, kidneys, heart or 
A bladder, Brignt’s disease, rheumatism and 
many other ills for which physicians have 
no reliable remedy, the right use of 
mick almost invariably overcomes the 
trouble. For instance, feet and hands 
, that are usually cold and clammy, become 
warm and life-like afew days es ing 
this marvelous self-treatment. Bernarr Mac- 
fadden, the famous physical culturist in col 
laboration my Dr. Sanford terep the milk 
ese 
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‘(ARE YOU A 
BLONDE? 


If so, ‘Dr. Blackford will tell you what 
your mental and emotional qualities are 
likely to be. The same if you are a 
brunet. 


When you really know the difference 





between the blondes and brunets, the 
difference in their characters, tempera- 
ments, abilities, and peculiar traits, you 


will save yourself many a mistake. 

To be a good judge of other people 
you must know these things. 

You persuade a blonde in one way— 
a brunet in another. Blondes enjoy one 
phase of life—brunets another. 


Blondes make good in one kind of a 
job—brunets in another. 

You manage blondes best, as em- 
ployees, with one policy—brunets with 


an entirely different policy. 

The history of, nations—of civiliza- 
tion—is woven through and through 
with these fundamental differences. To 
know these differences scientifically is 
the first step in judging men and women, 
in getting on well with them, in master- 
ing their minds, in making them like 
you, in winning their respect, admira- 
tion, love, friendship. 


Dr. K. M. H. Blackford, the famous 
character analyst and employment ex- 
yert, has put the secret into a wonder- 
ul little book entitled “Blondes and 
Brunets,” cloth bound. Only 48 pages 
but packed full of valuable information 
for you. 


Dr. Blackford has specialized on this 
subject for 20 years and is retained by 
many large corporations. 


The book is fascinating. In a half 
hour you will get from its pages the 
most valuable secrets that ever came 
into your possession. 30 CENTS (in 
stamps) brings it to you by return mail. 
Send for it today. 
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119 West 40th St., New York 
Enclosed find 30 cents in stamps (or money 


order). Mail me _a copy of “Blondes and 
Brunets,” by Dr. Blackford. 
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Why I Want to Get 


for things that wouldn’t get by the 
town council at home—and yet on top 
of that they can get more out of an 
acre of ground than I ever saw in the 
States in my life. An engineer in our 
outfit was saying one day that when 
we build a bridge here it’s a lot of steel 
and planks that looks so ugly the rich 
folks all move to the other side of town. 
But of course it will get you across a 
river, and that’s what a bridge is sup- 
posed to do. But in France they build 
any little old bridge and you want to 
get a picture postcard of it to send 
home, it’s so pretty. And my, wasn’t 
our town proud of its reservoir! It was 
a black stand-pipe, and you always 
looked around it without seeing it if 
you could. But people over there use 
their holidays to take trips to see their 
reservoirs, they are so beautiful. Of 
course, our stand-pipe back home holds 
water all right, and that’s what it’s for. 
But the French do that way all the 
time. They seem to know that a thing 
can be pretty and useful at the same 
time. It’s really queer, they take more 
time to look at pretty things and they 
work an acre harder than we do. 

And horses—you know in France the 
state owns the stallions and in the win- 
ter brings them in and keeps them in 
stud and in the summer sends them 
out again. I went to one of the horse 
shows, but I’m for the American breeds. 
The French often drive stallions. They 
don’t leave them standing in the stalls. 
Sometimes you see ’em driving a horse 
in a two-wheel cart. They are slow in 
lots of ways. Once in a while you see a 
four-wheel wagon and-the horses ahead 
of one another. Same way plowing 
sometimes. But you ought to see the 
results they get. They make you think 
that we American farmers are about 
30 per cent efficient. 

Well, sometimes I wanted to quit the 
service and help ’em and find out how, 
tho I’d rather farm on a big scale and 
make a lot or lose a lot at once. 

Is that what I meant when I spoke 
of learning something new? No, sir— 
I’m getting to it. But of course I’m 
glad I saw the French people farm, too. 
I’m aching to see how pretty I can 
make some little place now, and try to 
make the most out of my land in more 
ways than you can count by the bushel. 
But the biggest thing I got—the other 
fellows will tell you the same—we’ve 
talked about it—is knowing that I’m as 
good as the next man. No better, I 
don’t say that, but just as good. And 
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believe me, there are a lot of rough 
diamonds in the world. But when 
you’ve been up against things with a 
lot of ’em and you hear your officers 
saying that the worst enemy a man ever 
had is lack of confidence, well, you get 
over a lot of notions, and you see that 
it’s the work you do that counts. I’m 
not afraid to start over right next to 
McGrew, now. 

We had to dig in one afternoon. 
Blamed quick. It was like digging your 
own grave on a hillside, with hell break- 
ing loose in the bargain. Right next to 
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Back on the Farm 


(Continued from page 354) 


me, on my right, was a boy named 
Leonard. I spoke to him. He didn’t an- 
swer. He’d bumped off without a kick 
—bullet right thru his forehead. I said 
to the boy on my left, “Jim, Leonard’s 
dead.” He didn’t believe it. He rolled 
him over to look, himself. 

Well, it made you think, when the 
day’s work was over. You bet it made 
you think. 

But the hardest thing was when you 
were lying there to hear the fellows 
you loved crying out for help, out there 
screaming, “For God’s sake, help me.” 
And you knew that if you went out 
there two men would die instead of one. 
And then, when it was dark, you went 
out and found ’em dead. Fellows you’d 
lived with and talked with—pals. God, 
I wake up nights hearing those fellows 
hollering. 

Well, you try to forget it and you 
can’t, and the more you think the 
oftener you say you'll do, if you live, 
as much as you and one of those boys 
would have done, put together. 

One night, going toward St. Mihiel 
—it was the kind of night the major 
spoke of on the ship—a night that 
makes or breaks a man. We were going 
along a road. The orders were to keep 
that road clear for the trucks and 
wagons. It was storming and pouring 
rain and so dark you couldn’t see your 
hand before you. We stumbled along in 
the mud and the shells were coming so 
thick every now and then you’d hear a 
horse go down screaming. Did you ever 
hear a horse scream? Well, I didn’t 
blame them for screaming that night. 
They had cause to scream. There’d be 
one shell here and one shell there, and 
now and then they’d dump a truck over 
into the ditch and bump off a man or 
two. It was pretty bad and we went so 
slow you got the feeling of Something 
over you and around you giving you a 
helping hand. Believe me, it was God. 

Well, it’s in the big places like that 
that you find God, if you want to know 
it. God gets to be a reality, as you say. 
Yes, and he straightens out the kinks 
in your thinking. You get all straight- 
ened out inside. 

Now maybe you’ll say—What’s that 
got to do with the price of seed in 
Minnesota?” 

Well, it’s got a lot to do with every- 
thing, because you can take it from me 
that the fellows that did the digging 
and the fighting over there are the fel- 
lows that’ll do the digging and the 
fighting over here. It’s as a young mil- 
lionaire, who was a private in our out- 
fit, said one night in a dugout, “Over 
there you get a lifetime of growth in 
a month of hell.” 

Well, believe me, sitting on the world 
over there with the squareheads a few 
hundred yards in front of you and the 
birds singing on the barbed wire in No 
Man’s Land, you do a lot of thinking, 
and the more you think the more you 
want to get back on_the farm. You 
hear a lot about the glory and all that, 

and when the band plays you swell up 
with it. But all the same, war is a 
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stupid business, lots of shells and gas 
and cooties and rats, and all that. And 
slaughter. I want to forget. I want to 
get outdoors and stay outdoors, where 
it’s clean and fine, and I want to do 
some work that I can watch grow. 

I remember so well how it was go- 
ing over on shipboard. The fellows were 
all swearing and making a lot of noise, 
and bragging about what they were 
going to do to the Kaiser. None of us 
were thinking very far ahead of that. 
But coming back it was all’ different. 
The men were set. They were stern. I 
came back on a hospital ship, but the 
fellows on a ship make a lot of noise 
sometimes, as they do here, but I could 
see that we were all squaring off, you 
might say. Everything they said meant 
something. I guess every fellow had 
been brought up straining against 
things, and was wise to knowing that 
he had something to fight for at home, 
something to live for. And the impor- 
tant thing is that they all thought that 
they could do what they wanted to do 
when they got home. I feel as if there 
was nothing too big to try. I want to 
get outdoors and do my bit with the 
plow and raise a family and make some 
farm the finest farm on earth. 

So you see I’ve got some things to 
start with that no man can take away. 
I got them fighting with the A. E. F. 

Washington, D. C. 





Hitch Your Wagon to a 
Gas Bag 


(Continued from page 359) 
one day, and the maximum speed about 
50 miles per hour. In 1918, taking the 
German “L-70” class as an example, 
with 2,195,000 cubic feet capacity, the 
endurance at 45 miles per hour had 
risen to 177.5 hours, or 7.4 days, and 
the maximum full speed to 77 miles per 
hour. The ceiling, or hight to which the 
dirigible can readily climb, had been 
increased from 6000 feet to 23,000 feet. 
The present British “R-38” class, with 
2,720,000 cubic feet capacity, has an 
estimated cruising endurance at 45 
miles per hour or 211 hours, 8.8 days, 
or 34 hours greater than the German 
“L-70” class. 

So there can be no doubt that the 
dirigible is highly practical for peace 
or for certain naval and military work. 
As it stands today, it is sufficiently per- 
fected for immediate commercial serv- 
ice; the aeronautical engineer has done 
his work; the dirigible only waits for 
the successful hand of the promoter, 
who has sufficient confidence, initiative 
and foresight to blaze the way thru the 
uncharted skies. 

The rigid dirigible is bound to be the 
passenger and cargo carrying aircraft 
for distances of more than 1000 miles, 
or even more than 500 miles. Its huge 
carrying capacity, as compared to the 
very limited capacity of even the largest 
airplanes that may be constructed, let 
alone the low operating expense and the 
cruising safety of the dirigible which 
give it such a big advantage over the 
heavier-than-air craft, make the dirig- 
ible the logical greyhound of the skies. 





New York 


Look wellfromany angle, com- 
fortable, efficient, fashionable. 


Shur-ons are so much better it 
is worth your while to insist on 
the genuine. Optical specialists 
will be glad to show you the 
name stamped in the bridge of 
every Shur-on Spectacle or 
Eyeglass Mounting. 
Quality Beyond Question 


E. Kirstein Sons Co. 
Sole Mfgs. Shur-on Optical Products 
Established 1864 Rochester, N. Y. 
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3 Going to Build? § 


Specify “Yale 
Builders’ Locks 
and Hardware” 
for:— 


Positive Security 
Correct Design 
Long Scrvice 


: The Yale & Towne | 


ufacturing Company § 
New York City ij” 
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TRAVEL AND RESORTS 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; 
the best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours 
domestic and foreign. This Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 
BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management 


regarding hotels everywhere. Address inquiries by mail to TRAVEL BUREAU, The Independent, 
119 West 4oth Street, New York. 
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A picturesque colony of twenty handsome cottages 
connected with a charming hotel in the far-famed 
FRANCONIA NOTCH of the White Mountains. 
Season July 1st—Sept. 25th 
Accommodations for 450 Guests 
Catering to those who wish a Summer Home in a 


ON “IDEAL TOUR Fine Garage, Gel, ‘Tennis, 
LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. Boating and Fishing. eee : 


GRANLIDEN HOTEL 


C. H. GREENLEAF, Presipent. 
EVERETT B. RICH, Mor, B. R. PHELPS, Asst. 
N. ¥. Office, 1180 Bway. Phone Md, Sq. 4748 

Affiliated City Hotel: The Vendome, Boston 


HAMMONASSETT HOUSE 


MADISON, CONNECTICUT 
Directly on the beach. Country and seashore combined. 
Cool, comfortable and homelike family hotel, Cuisine 
unexcelled; sea food from adjacent waters, country prod- 
uce fresh every day. Bathing, golf, tennis, croquet, fish- 
roads for autoing. Modern conveniences, 


At the gateway of the White Mountains 


HE Ideal Tour Hotel at Lake Sunapee. No Hay 

Fever; Altitude 1200 ft. Fine golf course, good 
motoring, tennis, boating, canoeing, bathing; fishing for 
salmon, trout and bass as good if not the best in New 
England: Dancing afternoon and evening. Fine motor- 
ing, etc. Furnished cottages to rent. 
300 guests. Write for circular. 














ing; good 

electric lights, garages. House capacity 100. 
WEEKLY RATES $18 UP 

EDWARDS & POTTIER, Props. 
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Accommodates Write for Booklet 


Address 








W. W. BROWN, 
Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 
Mr. Brown may be seen personally at Hotel Ritz-Carlton, 46th Street and 


Madison Avenue, New York City, from May 23d to June 13th. After that date, 
Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 
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GOLF, Tennis and Mountain Climbing. | 
Fourteenth Annual Lawn Tennis Tourna- 


BRETTON WOODS 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 
GOLF |MOTORING) HORSEBACK 





in the ver through the RIDING 

shadow o Alps of over Mountain 
Mount ew Trails and 

Washington England | Woodland Paths 


THE MOUNT PLEASANT 


Opens June 19. Closes Oct. 1. 
C. J. DUNPHY, Manager. 


THE MOUNT WASHINGTON 
Opens July 7. Closes Middle of October. 
- J. ROOT, Manager. 

NEW YORK BOOKING OFFICE: 
243 Fifth Avenue. 








ment for New Hampshire State and White 
Mountains Championship, auspices of United 
States National Lawn Tennis Association, 
July 29 and following days. 


One of the Ideal Tour Hotels 


CRAWFORD HOUSE 


Crawford Notch, White Mts., N. H. 


SEASON, JUNE 26—OCT. 11 
Address BARRON HOTEL Co, 
Crawford House Crawford Notch, N. H, 














GLENBURNIE|INN C+! coats, bostine 
ON LAKE GEORGE™ >": Excellent 











cuisine and service. 


WALTON & MESSNER, Glenburnie, New York 





DENVER": GATEWAY 


to 12 NATIONAL PARKS and 32 National Monuments. 
Delightful climate, picturesque scenery and unique motor 
*_ trips make Colorado a perfect Vacationland. Plan to see 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK (Estes), 
DENVER’S BEAUTIFUL MOUNTAIN PARKS 


= and enjoy outdoor sports, camping, mountain motoring, 
hiking, fishing, bathing, horseback riding, golf and tennis 
in the scenic wonderland of the world. Low railroad rates. 


*:. WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS 


* that tell where to g0, what to see and what it costs 
to vacation in the Colorado Rockies. Write today. 
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Let’s Go 


(Continued from page 361) 
to the route. Hard-surfaced roads will 
be found as far as Terre Haute in a 
‘continuous ribbon. While most of the 
balance of the route is financed for im- 
provement, it.is, aside from occasional | 
stretches of macadam, a dragged dirt | 
road, good in dry weather. Substantial 
bridges and culverts are found along 
the entire route even in sparsely set- 
tled sections of the Southwest and 


4 ul “ 
it is well sign-posted. This route is pro- i H lig 
vided with excellent hotel accommoda- | {i udson River by Day ht 
+ a at ae of = natural og —— | 6p Now is the time to enjoy the Hudson and its early 
o open for traffic practically the en- : . 
aus ts. aes eels an summer glory. The Day Line offers & most enjoyable 


seary end Marth, the best time t route to all northern summer resorts. 
travel this route is in the early autumn, 


leaving the East between September 1 ) | THROUGH SERVICE, NEW YORK and ALBANY 


and October 7. Big fast steamers. Music. Restaurant. Ideal one-day 














[HE Lincoln Highway received its | |) outings to Bear Mountain, West Point, Newburgh and 
prominence principally thru the fact Poughkeepsie. All through rail tickets between New 
that it was conceived and developed by | jj York and Albany accepted 
some of the big men in the motor car poe. 


and motor accessories industry. Thru 
a live campaign of publicity propa- 
ganda it is thought by many people 
that this route is a paved boulevard 
thruout its length. This is, however, 
far from being the case. It is hard- 
surfaced from New York almost to the 
Mississippi River with various kinds 
of pavements and stretches of graveled The Porth Fersep Shore at Sts Best 
road, but many rough miles occur even 

on this part of the route. Thru Iowa, Opens June 28th, 1919 


Nebraska and Wyoming it is graded : $ 
dit wall Gin eebas Gunes elandien The utmost in resort hotels. Absolutely unrivalled, on the 


Hudson River. Day Line 


Desbrosses Street Pier 




















on the weather. Extensive improve- North Jersey Coast, for comfort, equipment, guest facilities and 
ments are going on in Utah and Ne- general environment. ' 

vada and these improvements will rob Accommodates 500. All rooms outside ones. Hot and Cold salt 
the desert region of its dangers. The water in all bath rooms. Perfect service by white employees. 


main handicap of the Lincoln Highway ~e 


is the fact that it is closed for more Rew HMionterep frorth Asburp Beautifal New Grill 
l 


than one-half of the year by snow in its ly 1st. E t 
crossing of the Sierra Nevada Moun- Park, R. J. peared snd ? A ager 


tains near Lake Tahoe. However, it service, 

carries a great percentage of the sum- Thé Dansant Daily, 3-6, 
mer traffic. It is 3389 miles long and special music, supper, 8-12 
well sign-posted. It may be said of the with dancing, 

Lincoln Highway that as regards im- Largest and finest restau- 
provements it does not surpass but rant on North: Jersey 
merely averages well with the other 





Coast, 
routes, while scenically it is inferior to . 
them. On the other hand, it offers the ws Wan tou Seon ™ 


least physical resistance. 

The Roosevelt National Highway, 
“the great Midland Trail,” has recent- 
ly acquired its name in memory of 
our late “foremost citizen” and was 
formerly called the Midland Trail. —— — 
Stretching from Oyster Bay to Cali- ; 
fornia with two terminals, one at Los HOTEL M ARION 
Angeles and the other at San Fran- 


cisco, it is 4100 miles long. It is hard- 


W. H. WESTWOOD 
N. Y. Representative 


SHERMAN DENNIS 
anager 





























surfaced practically all the way to Cin- LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 

cinnati, from which point thru Lexing- Beautifully located on West Shore. Large, bright, 

ton and Louisville and on to St. Louis airy rooms with or without private baths. Charming | | ; 

and Kansas City it is a mixture: of | | front of Hotel “Adjoine the mee Lane ace Bon | Hotel Puritan 

graded dirt, gravel and macadam. | | [Ci Usgrpassed facilities for Sahing. boating, 390 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 


Across the plains of Kansas and thru regattas during season. Garage. A charming cot- 





























the Colorado Mountains it is graded ||" = = ™ "“"Sccuen w scanvat, a ingen ng 
or graveled dirt and quite rough with - Te ee eaeeie meee - 
few improvements from western Colo- CAMP any At mg a” 
rado to Salt Lake City. It coincides with Near Massachusetts Ave. Subway Station, 9 
the Lincoln Highway from this point | BOYS’ CAMP 43,2422 ViLLE connectiour) Tf co inutes from South, 11 from North Stations. 
to Ely and crosses Nevada on a good, | Idealfor location. | Boating. Bathing. Fishing. Baseball, Tennis, Send for booklet with guide to historic Boston. 
natural gravel road leading thru the Leaders, Perlect Equipment. Jane 80 to Aug. 31: ‘Bays ip 6 H. P. COSTELLO, Manager 
mining towns of Tonopah and Gold- | $2.00", FN ae, New York 














Even better 


than money 
“A. B. A.” Cheques are better 


than actual money for the tra- 
veler for several reasons: They 
are more convenient to carry— 
less bulky. They are safer, be- 
cause no one can use them 
until you have countersigned 
them. a countersignature on 
an “A, or a Cheque in the 
presence of the person accepting 
the cheque, is the only identifi- 
cation required. 


They do not have to be changed into 
another kind of money when you go 
from one country into another. They 
are like dollars in the United States and 
Canada; like pounds, shillings and pence 
in the United Kingdom and the British 
Colonies; like francs in France, lire in 
taly, and so on. In other words they 
are accepted internationally for payment 
of goods and services—“The safest, 
handiest travel funds.” 


Get them at your bank, or write 

Bankers Trust Company, New 

York, for booklet and information 

as to where they may be had in 
your vicinity. 


“A B.A.” ‘eae 


Cheques 











FIREPROOF 
$1.50 and Up 


Center of Business on Grand Circus 
Park 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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field. Its entrance into California is 
thru one of the most impressive gate- 
ways into the golden state, Westgard 
Pass, named after myself. Emerging 
from this pass, with the towering 
Mount Whitney, the highest peak in 
the United States, and the solid wall 
of the Sierra Nevadas dead. ahead, it 
branches to the south for southern Cal- 
ifornia and to the north for central 
California. It is the intention eventu- 
ally to cross the Sierras thru Piute 
Pass and traverse the former Sequoia 
National Park, renamed the Roosevelt 
National Park, into San Joaquin Valley 
before branching to the south and north. 
At its eastern end as well as in Colo- 
rado and California this route has ex- 
traordinarily beautiful scenery. 

The National Parks Highway and 
the Yellowstone Trail are really com- 
peting rivals thru practically the same 
country. They start at the same point 
and end at the same point. While de- 
viating at various places they cross 
each other and coincide at many points. 
The country they traverse is of the 
same general character and they are 
both well marked along their respective 
alignments. Leading from Chicago to 
Seattle they both provide side spurs to 
Yellowstone Glacier and Mount Rainier 
national parks and cross the mountains 
thru the same passes. Also both follow 
graded dirt roads with substantial per- 
manent improvements only near the 
large cities, a rclatively small percent- 
age of the whole. Their length from 
Chicago, which is 1050 miles from New 
York, to their terminus, is 2422 miles. 
They are strictly midsummer routes 
only, taking in charming lake regions 
in Wisconsin, traversing the wheat belt 
of Minnesota and the Dakotas and the 
Yellowstone River Valley in Montana. 
They are both very interesting and ex- 
ceedingly scenic thru western Montana, 
Idaho and Washington. 

The main cross connections between 
these routes are the Yellowstone High- 
way from Denver to Yellowstone Park, 
638 miles, and the Old Oregon Trail 
from Salt Lake City to Portland, 908 
miles, with extension to Scattle. 


F the routes further south, such as 

the Bankhead Highway, the Dixie 
Overland Trail, the Southern National 
Highway and the Old Spanish Trail it 
may be said that they are still in an 
embryonic state of development and 
while undoubtedly travelable cannot be 
characterized as standard until sub- 
stantial improvements will have made 
them dependable for fall, winter and 
early spring routes. 

All the transcontinental routes are 
tied together at their terminals by a 
north and south route, thus the At- 
lantic Highway serves as a main artery 
for Florida travel and the Pacific High- 
way as the standard route along the 
Pacific Coast. Besides these a half 
dozen north and south routes tie the 
Canadian and Mexican boundaries or 
Gulf points together. The most con- 
spicuous in their claim for recognition 
among these are the Dixie Highway, 
the Jefferson Highway, the King of 
Trails and the Meridian Highway. The 
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Dixie Highway organization is very 
active and this route will eventually be 
the thorofare from the Middle West to 
Florida. However, all these routes are 
in their present stage of development 
mostly dirt roads and thus too much in- 
fluenced by the varying climatic condi- 
tions prevailing between thcir ter- 
minals. 

Truth compels me to say that as yet 
there is no route East and West or 
North and South across the United 
States that does not depend upon 
weather conditions. All indications 
point to rapid betterments on all the 
main routes and it is hoped that within 
five years we shall have a system of 
national highways so far along that 
at least these main arteries of traffic 
may be safely and comfortably traveled 
all the year around. 


ILE hotel accommodations are im- 

proving along most routes in pro- 
portion to the increase of traffic it is a 
remarkable development connected with 
present day long distance touring that 
more than 50 per cent of the travelers 
equip themselves more or less elaborate- 
ly for camping out. Tents, gasoline 
cook stoves, cots, stools and tables are 
now made light and compact especially 
for the use of motorists, and are ob- 
tainable in most of the larger cities. 
Trailers equipt for camping are fre- 
quently seen along Western roads. It 
has been my personal experience with 
trailers that they are an impediment to 
free locomotion, liable to breakages and 
that they require brakes to be in first 
class condition on the car going down 
hill while on up-grades they are a drag 
and require a further reduction of 
gearshift than would otherwise be 
called for. Personally I prefer a tent 
that can be erected speedily and the 
rest of the camp equipment snugged 
by in duffle bags, easily stowed away 
in any available space inside or out- 
side the body of the car. 

Repair shops and supply stations are 
everywhere at convenient intervals on 
all the standard routes, so that there is 
no need of carrying extra gasoline and 
spare parts. Every motorist into the 
West should, however, be equipt with a 
desert canvas water bag and fill it at 
every opportunity where the water is 
palatable and not too hard. 

New York 








General Pershing tells the story of 
a volunteer battalion of rough back- 
woodsmen that once joined General 
Grant. He admired their fine physique, 
but distrusted the capacity of their un- 
couth commander to handle troops 
efficiently, so he said: 

“Colonel, I want to see your men at 
work; call them to attention, and order 
them to march with shouldered arms 
in close column to the left. flank.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation the 
colonel yelled to his fellow ruffians: 
“Boys, look wild thar! Make ready to 
thicken and go left endways! Tote yer 
guns! Git!” 

The maneuver proved successful, and 
the self-elected colonel was commis- 
sioned.—Carry On. 
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What Germany Escaped 


(Continued from page 357) 


with this villainous substance. Its suc- 
cess was so great that the Germans 
henceforth made it their main reliance 
and soon the Allies followed suit. In 
one offensive of ten days the Germans 
are said to have used a million shells 
containing 2500 tons of mustard gas. 


HE making of so dangerous a com- 

pound on a large scale was one of 
the most difficult tasks set before the 
chemists of this and other countries, yet 
it was successfully solved. The raw ma- 
terials are chlorine, alcohol and sulfur. 
The alcohol is passed with steam thru 
a vertical iron tube filled with kaolin 
and heated. This converts the alcohol 
into a gas known as ethylene (C.H,). 
Passing a stream of chlorine gas into a 
tank of melted sulfur produces sulfur 
monochloride and this treated with the 
ethylene makes the “mustard.” The final 
reaction was carried on at the Edge- 
wood Arsenal in seven airtight tanks 
or “reactors,” each having a capacity 
of 30,000 pounds. The ethylene gas be- 
ing led into the tank and distributed 
thru the liquid sulfur chloride by por- 
ous blocks or fine nozzles, the two chem- 
icals combined to form what is officially 
named “di-chlor-di-ethyl-sulfide” (CIC, 
H,SC.H,Cl). This, however, is too big a 
mouthful, so even the chemists were 
glad to fall in with the commonalty 
and call it “mustard gas.” 

The effectiveness of “mustard” de- 
pends upon its persistence. It is a sta- 
ble liquid, evaporating slowly and not 
easily decomposed. It lingers about 
trenches and dugouts and impregnates 
soil and cloth for days. Gas masks do 
not afford complete protection, for even 
if they are impenetrable they must be 
taken off some time and the gas lies in 
wait for that time. In some cases the 
masks were worn continuously for 
twelve hours after the attack, but when 
they were removed the soldiers were 
overpowered by the poison. A place 
may seem to\be free from it but when 
the sun heats up the ground the liquid 
volatilizes and the vapor soaks thru 
the clothing. As the men _ become 
warmed up by work their skin is blis- 
tered, especially under the armpits. 
The mustard acts like steam, produc- 
ing burns that range from a mere red- 
dening to serious ulcerations, always 
painful and incapacitating, but if treat- 
ed promptly in the hospital rarely caus- 
ing death or permanent scars. The gas 
attacks the eyes, throat, nose and lungs 
and may lead to bronchitis or pneu- 
monia. It was found necessary at the 
front to put all the clothing of the 
soldiers into the sterilizing ovens every 
night to remove all traces of mustard. 
General Johnson and his staff in the 
77th Division were poisoned in their 
dugouts because they tried to allieviate 
the discomfort of their camp cots by 
bedding taken from a neighboring vil- 
fage that had been shelled the day be- 
ore. 

Of the 925 cases requiring medical 
attention at the Edgewood Arsenal 674 
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Take One! 


and use it for Health and Pleasure this Summer 


The out-of-door season is here. Get away to the Moun- 
tains or the Beaches. Live a while close to Nature. 
Breathe a deep breath of the pine woods. Get the tang 
of the Sea. Forget business! Welcome Peace. 


The United States Railroad Administration has issued illustrated booklets, as shown here, 
to help you decide where to go. Each contains authoritative information, list of hotels, 
etc. Your local ticket agent will assist you; or apply to the nearest Con- 
solidated Ticket Office; or write to the nearest Travel Bureau, naming the 
booklet desired. 


-UNITED-STATES - RAILROAD -ADMINISTRATION- 





Travel Bureau Travel Bureau Travel Bureau 
143 Liberty Street 646 Tran; rtation Building 602 Healey Building 
New York City icago Atlanta 





Dodson Wren 
House 

4 compartments, 

28 inches high, 

18 inches in 

diameter. 























Inviting Summer Homes 
for Our Native Birds 


They are scientifically built by a 

bird-lover who livesin a bird sanc- 

tuary, and has devoted years of 

study to the song birds and 
their habits. 

Mr. Dodson’s close observation and 
nature study have taught him the small 
details which not only attract the birds to 
the homes he builds, but invite them to re- 
turn season after season. These bir! 
houses are not only an added attraction 
in themselves, but are an assurance of an 
artistic and cheery environment. 


Order Now Let the houses lose 


their newness by 

weathering, Menten into the natural sur- 

roundings, Free bird book sent on request, 

{llustrating Dodson line and giving prices ; also 
beautiful bird piature free. 


Joseph H. Dodson, Pres. ee Audubon Asso. 
[762 Harrison Avenue Kankakee. Itlinois 








Dodson Sparrow Trap guaranteed to rid your  cccatia 
of these quarrelsome pesis. Price $7. 19 
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@ Come where the 


gamefish really are 
—come to the natural 


playground where ten 
thousand cool lakes and 


reat reaches of piney 
orests afford you endless variety. 


SCENERY - CLIMATE 
SPORT 


—whether it be golfing, tennis, 
fishing, sailing pot my bene 
sack trail of the old voyageur or 
a@ motor journey over a network 
of good highways—all are here 
plus that character of hotel 
accommodations which makes 
your vacation perfect. 
Reduced Summer Fares 

Write for aeroplane view map folder 
of Minnesota—sent free on request, 


Ten Thousand Lakes of Minnesota 
eer 


tion 
Operating Under the Direction of 
Minnesota Land and Lake 
Attractions Board 
51 CL. 4th St., St Paul, Minn. 
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See America 


First 


Your country was never 
in better shape to be seen 


than this summer. 


Our national parks are 


wonderful. 


Do you know how many 
there are and where they 


are? 
Look up 
country, 


your 
and see 


to travel in. 


what 
your government is doing 
to make your country a 
better land to live in and 
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were due to mustard. During the month 
of August 3% per cent of the mustard 
plant force were sent to the hospital 
each day on the average. But the rec- 
ord of the Edgewod Arsenal is a 
striking demonstration of what can be 
done in the prevention of industrial 
accidents by the exercize of scientific 


prudence. In spite of the fact that from 


three to eleven thousand men were em- 
ployed at the plant for the year 1918 
and turned out some twenty thousand 
tons of the most poisonous gases known 
to man, there were only three fatalities 
and not a single case of blindness. 

Besides the four toxic gases previ- 
ously described, chlorine, phosgene, 
chlorpicrin and mustard, various other 
compounds have been and many others 
might be made. A list (Journal of In- 
dustrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
March, 1919) of those employed 
in the present war enumerates 
thirty, among them compounds of bro- 
mine, arsenic and cyanogen, that may 
prove more formidable than any so far 
used. American chemists kept very mum 
during the war but occasionally one 
could not refrain from saying: “If the 
Kaiser knew what I know he would 
surrender unconditionally by tele- 
graph.” No doubt the science of chemi- 
cal warfare is in its infancy and every 
foresighted power has concealed wea- 
pons of its own in reserve. One deadly 
compound, whose identity has not yet 
been discloced, is known as “Lewisite,” 
from Professor Lewis of Northwestern, 
who was manufacturing it at the rate 
of ten tons a day in the “Mouse Trap” 
stockade near Cleveland. 


HRUOUT the history of warfare 

the art of defense has kept pace 
with the art of offense and the courage 
of man has never failed, no matter 
to what new danger he was exposed. 
As each new gas employed by the en- 
emy was detected it became the busi- 
ness of our chemists to discover some 
method of absorbing or neutralizing it. 
Porous charcoal, best made from such 
dense wood as coconut shells, was 
packed in the respirator box together 
with layers of such chemicals as will 
catch the gases to be expected. Char- 
coal absorbs large quantities of any 
gas. Soda lime and potassium perman- 
ganate and nickel salts were among 
the neutralizers used. 

The mask is fitted tightly about the 
face or over the head with rubber. The 
nostrils are kept closed with a clip so 
breathing must be done thru the mouth 
and no air can be inhaled except that 
passing thru the absorbent cylinder. 
Men within five miles of the front were 
required to wear the masks slung on 
their chests so they could be put on 
within six seconds. A well made mask 
with a fresh box afforded almost com- 
plete immunity for a time and the sol- 
diers learned within a few days to 
handle their masks. adroitly. So the 
problem of defense against this new 
offensive was solved satisfactorily, while 
no such adequate protection against the 
older weapons of bayonet and shrapnel 
has yet been devised. 
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to catch the opponent with his mask off 
or to make him take it off. Here the 
lachrymators and the sternutators, the 
tear gases and the sneeze gases, came 
into play. Phenyl-carbylamine chloride 
would make the bravest soldier weep on 
the battlefield with the abandonment of 
a Greek hero; Di-phenyl-chloro-arsine 
would set him sneezing. The Germans 
alternated these with diabolical ingen- 
uity so as to catch us unawares. Some 
shells gave off voluminous smoke or a 
vile stench without doing much harm, 
but by the time our men got used to 
these and grew careless about their 
masks a few shells of some extremely 
poisonous gas were mixt with them. 

The ideal gas for belligerent pur- 
poses would be odorless, colorless and 
invisible, toxic even when diluted by a 
million parts of air, not set on fire or 
exploded by the detonator of the shell, 
not decomposed by water, not readily 
absorbed, stable enough to stand stor- 
age for six months and capable of being 
manufactured by the thousands of tons. 
No one gas will serve all aims. For in- 
stance, phosphene being very volatile 
and quickly dissipated is thrown into 
trenches that are soon to be taken while 
mustard gas being very tenacious could 
not be employed in such a case for the 
trenches could not be occupied if they 
were captured. 


HE extensive use of poison gas in 

warfare by all the belligerents is a 
vindication of the American protest at 
the Hague Conference against its pro- 
hibition. At the First Conference of 
1899 Captain Mahan argued very sensi- 
bly that gas shells were no worse than 
other projectiles and might indeed 
prove more merciful and that it was 
illogical to prohibit a weapon merely 
because of its novelty. The British dele- 
gates voted with the Americans in op- 
position to the clause “the contracting 
parties agree to abstain from the use 
of projectiles the sole object of which 
is the diffusion of asphyxiating or dele- 
terious gases.” But both Great Britain 
and Germany later agreed to the pro- 
vision. The use of poison gas by Ger- 
many without warning was therefore 
an act of treachery and a violation of 
her pledge, but the United States has 
consistently refused to bind herself to 
any such restriction. When the gas was 
first used at Ypres The Independent on 
May 10, 1915, called attention to these 
facts and in consequence suffered con- 
siderable opprobrium at the time. But 
the facts reported by General Amos A. 
Fries, in command of the overseas 
branch of the American Chemical War- 
fare Service, give ample support to our 
attitude: 

Out of 1000 gas casualties there are from 
30 to 40 fatalities, while out of 1000 high 
explosive casualties the number of fatali- 
ties run from 200 to 250. While exact fig- 
ures are as yet not available concerning the 
men permanently crippled or blinded by 
high explosives one has only to witness 
the debarkation of a shipload of troops to 
be convinced that the number is very large. 
On the other hand there is, so far as known 
at present, not a single case of permanent 
disability or blindness among our troops 
due to gas and this in face of the fact that 
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the Germans used relatively large quanti- 
ties of this material. 

In the light of these facts the prejudice 
against the use of gas must gradually give 
way; for the statement made to the effect 
that its use is contrary to the principles 
of humanity will apply with far greater 
force to the use of high explosives. As a 
matter of fact, for certain purposes toxic 
gas is an ideal agent. For example, it is 
difficult to imagine any agent more effective 
or more humane that may be used to ren- 
der an opposing battery ineffective or to 
protect retreating troops. 

REFERENCES 

A full account of the development of the 
American Warfare Service has been pub- 
lished in the Journal of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry in the monthly is- 
sues from January to May, 1919, and an 
article on the British service in the issue 
of April, 1918. 

Lieutenant Colonel 8S. J. M. Auld, Chief 
Gas Officer of Sir Julian Byng’s army and 
a member of the British Military Mission 
to the United States, has published a vol- 
ume on “Gas and Flame in Modern War- 
fare’ (George H. Doran Co.). 

This is the eleventh article in the 
series on Creative Chemistry, of which 
the first, “Nitrogen—Preserver and 
Destroyer of Life,’ was published Oc- 
tober 18, 1917. 


Remarkable Remarks 


NIKOLAI LENIN—Civil war writes its 
own laws. 
» LINA CAVALIERI—Consult your mir- 
ror frequently. 

SECRETARY DANIELS—The 
fleet should be sunk. 


SENATOR LopGE—I am unable to deal 
in hypothetical problems. 

PRESIDENT Esert—Our Fatherland 
must not be brought to ruin. 

CHAUNCEY M. DeEPEw—Lighty-five 
is a very jolly time of life. 

UNCLE JOE CANNON—I would let 
the Socialists emigrate to Rugsia. 

Mary GARDEN—Without music peo- 
ple would go back to the stone ages. 

PRESIDENT McCCRACKEN OF VASSAR— 
Beautiful girls are sometimes brainy. 

VICE-PRESIDENT MARSHALL—Staid, 
old-fashioned, self-satisfied Presby- 
terian that I am. 

WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN — The 
League of Nations is the greatest step 
toward peace ever taken in 1000 years. 

CHARLIE CHAPLIN—One of my re- 
cent pictures has earned more than 
$1,000,000, yet all I received was $140,- 
000. 

THE Pope—It would be a great grief 
to the Holy See if in Palestine the pre- 
ponderating position were given to in- 
fidels. 

ARTHUR Guy Emprey—If you feel 
like fighting go out and smash a Red 
—it is a great sport knocking them 
off soap-boxes. 

Mrs. Cot. FRANK WHITE—The girl 
who jilts a soldier while on overseas 
duty for a slacker at home is the mean- 
est slacker of all. 

THomMas Jay—Silk hats have their 
uses. I had filled mine with mold, 
planted a few ferns in it and hung it 
up in the conservatory. 
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You can learn a lot 


from ADVERTISING 


The main thing an advertiser wants to 
do is to tell you plainly just how and 
why his goods are worthy of your con- 


sideration. 


You can learn a great deal 


from that alone, because many things 
you see advertised are the things you 
buy and use in your regular daily life. 
By reading the advertisements, you can 
learn the names and read descriptions 
of the things that are best and most 


satisfactory. 


But advertising 
teaches even more 


than that. All adver- 


tisers try to make their , 


advertisements them- 
selves valuable to 
you. 


A good many people 
have learned a whole 
lot about good music, 
good books, good 
food, good clothes, 
ways to keep healthy, 
ways to live comfort- 


ably, ways to keep the 
house and grounds 
looking well—they’ve 
learned all these things 
and many other things 
just by reading adver- 
tuasemen ts. 


Read the advertise- 
ments right along, 
and you will learn a 
great deal that will be 
helpful and valuable 
to you as you go 
through life. 

















DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Thirty-Year Five Per Cent. Collateral Trust Cold Bonds 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on June 1, 1919, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will be paid in New York 
by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street. G. D. Mine, Treasurer: 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Tuesday, July 15, 1919, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Friday, June 20, 1919. 


C. G. MILNE, Treasurer. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY. 
New York, May 20, 1919. 
DIVIDEND 94. 

A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. 
on the capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company will be paid on June 30, 1919, to the 
stockholders of record as they appear at the close 
of business on June 4, 1919. The Transfer Books 
will not be closed. 

JOS. T. MACKEY, Treasurer. 


MEETING 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Stockholders Meeting 

The stockholders of the American Car and 
Foundry Company are hereby notified that the 
regular annual meeting of the Stockholders of 
said Company will be_held at its offices No. 243 
Washington Street, Jersey City, New Jersey, 
June 26, 1919, at 12 o’clock noon, for the pur- 
pose of electing a Board of Directors and trans- 
acting such other business as may be properly 
brought before the ‘meeting. 

H. C. WICK, Secretary. 
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THE 1919 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
des: .» and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 
277 Broadway, New York City. 
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For 40 years we have been paying our customers 

7] i hi pat returns consistent with conservative 

meth First scommend a loans of $200 and u 
of, which = can recommend after _ the most tho thorough 


PERKINS & CO. Lawren: 





A successful Stock 


Sales Director, 
is ready to negoti- 
ate for a correspond- 
ing office in Chicago 
or department in 
your offices. 


Address, Suite 715 


624 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


INSURANCE 


Write W. E. Underwood, Director of The 
Independent Insurance Service, to secure 
free and confidential information in regard 
to your insurance problems. 


119 WEST 40th ST. NEW YORK 
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ENGLISH: LITERATURE. AND 


COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 


HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


1. Wake Up Americans. By Edward Earle 


Purinton. 


1. Define the term “Bolshevism” as it is used 


in the article. 

Give a patriotic talk in which you explain 
why Bolshevism ‘means the destruction of 
both the liberty of the nation and the pros- 
perity of the individual.” 

Name and define the types of persons allied 
in the Bolsheviki movement. 

Write a character sketch of any one type 
of person allied with the Bolsheviki move- 
ment. 

Give a spirited speech in which you point 
out the seriousness of the Bolshevist agita- 
tion in the United States. 

Explain clearly why the expression, “War 
between Capital and Labor” is misleading 
and unjustified. 

Ruskin, in “Sesame and Lilies,” calls cer- 
tain words “masked words.”’ Define a “masked 
word.” Explain why the following expres- 
sions are “masked expressions”: “The rights 
of the working man,” “The struggle be- 
tween Capital and Labor,” “The greed of 
the upper classes.”’ 

By means of specific instance develop the 
following topic sentence: “No strife or 
other serious labor difficulty ever occurred 
without wrong on both sides.” 


. “Another source of labor trouble is the 


foreign element.” Give a talk in which you 
suggest methods for reducing or American- 
izing the foreign element in the United 
States. 

an original short story in which 
you show the experiences of an employer 
who endeavors to provide for the comfort, 
safety and happiness of his employees. 


. What Germany Escaped. By Edwin E. 


Slosson. 

Point out the use of contrast in the be- 
ginning of the article. 

Point out and explain every figure of 
speech in the first two paragraphs. 
Explain by what means the writer makes 
his exposition of a technical subject entirely 
clear. 

Imagine that you are speaking in your 
school assembly in the interests of a chem- 
istry club. Tell your hearers why the study 
of chemistry is impostant. 

Write an original short story in which you 
show how the British Secret Service ob- 
tained the lecture notes of the German staff. 


. Give a clear explanation of the following 


sentence, defining the logical terms: “They 
were right in their major premises but 
wrong in their conclusion, owing to the 
egoism of their implicit minor premise.” 
Give a short talk in which you name and 
explain the various types of gas employed 
during the war. 


. Hitch Your Wagon to a Gas Bag. By 
Austin C, Lescarboura. 


. Write a short story embodying a prophecy 


concerning future methods of travel. 
Prepare and present to your class a report 
concerning “the highlv imaginative writings 
of Jules Verne and H. G. Wells.” 

Give an oral exposition on “Methods of 
Overcoming Difficulties of Air Travel.” 
. Why | Want to Get Back on the Farm. 
Reported by Donald Wilhelm. 

What advantages did the reporter gain by 
writing the report in colloquial language? 
it appropriate to use colloquial 
language? When is it not appropriate? 
Assume that the article came to you as a 
letter from a soldier. Write a letter in 
reply. 


. News Interpretation. 


rite a contrast between the voyage of 
Columbus and the recent air voyage across 
the Atlantic. 


. Write a paragraph of emotional and rhyth- 


mical prose—or write verse—expressing de- 
light at the rescue of Hawker. 

Explain to your class the importance of 
the recent air voyages. 

In a single paragraph summarize the re- 
cent action of the Peace Congress. 

Give a clear oral explanation of the present 
relation of the Allies and “Russia. 


. Write a letter in which you imagine your- 


self to have been a participator in some 
important event of the week. 


. Write a brief of Mr. Holt’s editorial arti- 


“The Senate Versus the P 


cle, eople.”’ 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND 


PRINCIPAL OF 


1, 


. What, according to 


nople and Calcutta.” 


ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 

Industrial War or Coéperation—‘‘Wake 
Up Americans.” 

“The new war in America is between 
classes.” the author use the word 
classes in this paragraph in the same sense 


as the Socialists? 
his analysis, is the 


weakness of the doctrine which the revolu- 
tionists preach? 

“What now are some of the causes of the 
industrial strife prevailing thruout Amer- 
ica A What answer is made to this ques- 
tion? 


. What legson does Mr. Purinton draw from 


conditions which exist in the Edison Lab- 
oratories and other similar plants? 


. What methods does he advocate for settling 


industrial unrest? 


Aerial Transportation—“Hitch Your 
Wagon to a Gas Bag.’ 


. What advantages will result if regular aerial 


transportation is established? 


. What are the difficulties still to be over- 


come before aerial transportation can be 
regularly established? 


. Why does the author pin his faith to the 


airship rather than to the aeroplane? 


Problems of the Near East—‘‘The 
Troublous Stretch Between Constanti- 


Mark on a map lands inhabited by the 
different races of Turkey, = as Arabs, 
Syrians, Armenians, Greeks, Georgians, 
Turks and Kurds. 


. Mark on a map the territory claimed wy 


England, France, Italy and Greece. 


. Give the grounds for the claims of each 


of these powers. 


4. It is proposed that the United States be- 


. Why should the Egyptians, 


come mandatory for Armenia while that 
nation is being organized. What special 
interest have Americans taken in Armenia? 
State reasons for and against an American 
mandatory. 

Persians and 
Afghans take an interest in the fate of the 
Sultan of Turkey? 

Prepare an argument in favor of making 
Constantinople a free city under the League 
of Nations. 

Look up former wars between the Afghans 


” and British. 


How Aloes the present condition of India 
compare with the great mutiny of 1857? 


. “Peace Negotiations at Versailles.”’ 


Draw up in parallel columns the opposing 
arguments of Brockdorff-Rantzau and Cle- 
menceau and see how they balance. 


. Will’ Germany gain or lose by the aboli- 


tion of compulsory military training? Would 

the same arguments. apply to the proposed 

Yo am military training in the United 
tates ? 


q Will Germany be able to pay the indemnity 


imposed with her commerce curtailed and 
her territory reduced? 


. In what form must the German indemnity 


be paid since there is not enough gold in 
the world to cover it? 

Debate the question: It is “an economic 
fallacy that the poli‘ical control of a coun- 
try is essential in order to procure a rea- 
sonable share of its products.” 


. In the case of the Sarre valley, the popula- 


tion is German, but France claims the coal 
to cover the destruction of French coal 
mines by the Germans. How would you 
reconcile these conflicting claims? What 
compromise is proposed in the treaty? 


. “Eurovean Industry Is Paralvzed.” 


Are Mr. Vanderlip’s apprehensions of fam- 
ine and disorders in Europe justified? 


. What is fiat money? What are the dan- 


gers of a large issue of paper currency? 
What was the effect in the United States 
after 1865? 


. Discuss the statement that England gained 


her supremacy in world commerce by un- 
derpaying labor. How have wages in Eng- 
land compared with those of Germany, 
United States or Japan? : 


. What, according to your own observation, 


are the difficulties in the way of returned 
soldiers getting promptly down to work? 


. “The Senate Versus the People.” 
. What has been the attitude of the Senate 


in regard to previous treaties? 


. Do the changes made in the peace treaty 


meet the objections of the senators? 





